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THE early spring of the year 1888 a 
tall young fellow with a dainty mite 
of a woman by his side embarked at 
Pittsburg to make the then tedious 
river trip down the Ohio and up the 
Mississippi to that thriving, grow- 
ing town of the West, St. Louis. 
Just married, amid a storm of parental ob- 
jections and obstacles of religious differences, 
these, my grandparents, severed all family ties 
and sought a home in the wilds of the old Far 
West beyond the Mississippi, for that river 
then marked its boundary. 

For my grandfather, then a young lawyer 
with little practice to leave behind him but 
with all the push and energy of the true 
pioneer, this breaking away from old associa- 
tions was less painful than she who went with 
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him was to find it. To her it was doubly sad, 
for in her choice of a Protestant husband she 
had estranged herself from her people, who 
were very strict and rigid in their religious 
views, and as league after league of watery 
highway separated her from them and all she 
had known in girlhood, she felt as one who 
has seen for the last time the faces of loved 
ones. 

I have often heard her relate her impres- 
sions of St. Louis when one clear morning the 
boat on which they traveled nosed its way slow- 
ly up to a landing place at the muddy levee 
along which the business section of the city 
then fronted. 

On one hand in a long line lay the packets 
from the lower river. Broad, low-hulled and 
gaudy in gilt and paint, they stretched hull to 
hull in line with the shore until lost to view 
by the black smoke cloud from their tall 
fuming stacks. 

Above these lay a jumble of shipping — the 
less pretentious freighters, the tow-boat with 
its huge cypress rafts, light crafts from the 
far upper river, and the rude Missouri type 
reeking with furs and pelts from the Indian 
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country. Timber rafts, bateaus, and the 
pioneer's house-boat — all these were there and 
went to make up the active scene she looked 
upon. 

On landing, they made their way through 
narrow alleys between the unroofed piles of 
many cargoes. Cotton in bales. towered about 
them; sugar, molasses and resin barrels in 
tiers; hogsheads of tobacco, coffee and hides 
was the chaos of odors that assailed them and 
spoke of opportunity and plenty to the alert 
mind. For some unaccountable reason which 
my grandmother never could explain, all this 
activity and opportunity for energy and brains 
where the foundations of fortunes were being 
laid as he looked about him and where men of 
his type were needed and in demand — all this 
was not seen or was ignored by my grand- 
father, who, after a few days in the city, on 
learning of a county newly organized back 
in the interior of the State, bought horses, and, 
equipping himself with the usual outfit and 
necessities, started for the place that was to 
be their home. Together they rode through a 
rough wooded land over newly-cut roads and 
vague bridle paths that wound among the 
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forest-covered hills. A sparsely settled region 
it was, and only at long intervals would they 
encounter the clearing and home of the "set- 
tler," with its stump-strewn field and rail fence 
of obvious newness. Three days of easy travel 
brought them at evening to a group of rough- 
hewn log houses, built chiefly about a square, 
in the center of which rose a larger and more 
pretentious building — the court house — for 
this was the new county seat. This was the 
new home of my grandfather's choosing. Here 
he bought property and built a house, opened 
a law-office and spent his days. 

It is needless to recount the early hardships 
that were his, or the trials of the young wife, 
unused to such conditions as here surrounded 
her. They are common to newcomers to new 
country and my grandmother very soon ac- 
customed and adjusted herself to her sur- 
roundings, as most young people can. 

Grandfather was a bookish man, an om- 
nivorous reader, and possessed a library of 
well-chosen books apart from those of his pro- 
fession. To these the young wife learned to 
turn for companionship during those long 
periods when the nature of his business called 
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the young lawyer to distant courts in other 
counties. Then, left quite alone, save for a 
negro house-servant, purchased for her shortly 
after her arrival, she read much that was good. 

At the time of her arrival, there was 
no church in the town and none within many 
miles of her new home. This fact was her 
chief cause for complaint. Ever a devout 
churchwoman, this need, magnified seriously 
by her early home training, was felt more 
keenly than was the loss of all the pleasures 
her new condition made her forego. 

It was a happy chance that brought to her 
door one who could relieve her mind and re- 
move this growing discontent. 

One afternoon late in the fall of that first 
year in Missouri, there rode into the village a 
stranger of dignified mien, who sat his horse 
like a cavalry officer. There were few if any 
of the inhabitants who failed to see him and 
speculate on his identity, for the village of that 
day was as the village of all time is, was and 
ever will be, and the nature of people does not 
change with changing faces. It so chanced 
that on passing the door of my grandfather's 
law-office and seeing it open and a public 
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place, he dismounted, and, hitching his horse 
at the stile, entered. Thus it was my grand- 
parents met the man whose friendship they 
were to enjoy for years and whose death fur- 
nished that which was destined to remain a 
family mystery for more than half a century. 
The Rev. Xavier Negrier, S.J., was, as his 
name indicates a member of the Jesuit Order, 
whose priests are not infrequently found in 
the odd corners of the world. 

My grandfather was greatly impressed by 
the manner and address of his visitor, and, 
without knowing his profession, discussed with 
him topics both of a political and scientific 
nature. The news of the coup d'etat of 
fp Charles X in France had just reached them 
at that out-of-the-way point, and my grand- 
father heard with delight a dissertation on the 
political condition in Europe, particularly in 
France, that was most interesting and enlight- 
ening. In closing, he said: "The day is now 
past when kings can be absolute and defy pub- 
lic opinion. The tricolor will be worn again, 
for this mad act will but hasten a revolution 
that has for its end a new republic." 

My grandfather, who mildly shared the 
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spread-eagle spirit so general at that period in 
America, was highly enthused by the ardor of 
his visitor's words — for, indeed, his manner for 
the moment had been more that of a battle- 
scarred soldier than that of a man of peace. 
"Sir," said he, "the hour is now late, and what- 
ever may be your destination it will mean 
rough riding over dark and treacherous roads. 
Be our guest for the night and let me have 
your horse stabled at once." This invitation, 
then a common one, was readily accepted; for 
at that period, when inns and hotels were un- 
known, lodging at private homes was freely 
offered and accepted without more ado. On 
entering the office to announce dinner, my 
grandmother was astonished to find in her hus- 
band's guest a priest of her own faith, and this 
discovery was a most welcome surprise. 

To the young couple so long deprived of 
such agreeable company, the conversation of 
this grizzled old man was a veritable treat. He 
told of his travels and labors. The adventures 
that had been crowded into a lifetime he 
touched on modestly. 

Ten years in Indo-China, six in Siam and 
as many more among the Indians of the Far 
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West, were the years he had labored among 
strange people. Courtly, gentle, scholarly — 
yet simple and unassuming — all these qualities 
were his; and when the hour came to retire it 
was ignored, and far into the night did my 
grandparents listen to the words of that peer- 
less old scholar. 

The priest detailed to them the result of 
Lister's experiment with the compound micro- 
scope, and grew enthusiastic in his anticipation 
of the great results to be accomplished by it 
in untouched fields. 

When books were discussed, he quoted their 
favorite authors. A clash ensued when in re- 
viewing American affairs he ventured to criti- 
cize President Jackson, declaring his recently 
adopted spoils system as unworthy, tending, as 
he thought, toward a decay of high ideals in 
our public men. 

Grandfather was an ardent Jacksonian, and 
any flaw found in his administration awakened 
his resentment at once; but the priest's keen 
analysis of the evil, as he viewed it, was put 
so logically and led to its conclusion with such 
convincing force, that for once my grandfather 
did not seek to defend his opinion. 
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One thing that he said which was often re- 
peated and wondered at, and even now but 
imperfectly understood, was when, at the men- 
tion of America as the new world by grand- 
father, he grew meditative, and then, as if 
speaking to unseen people, rather than to him, 
he murmured: 

"The new world! Who now has dreamed of 
its antiquity, the races it has cradled, the 
nations that it has seen rise and fall, and be 
forgotten? Who will tell their names? Who 
but I have looked within their treasure-house ?" 

Then checking himself, the priest, suddenly 
aware of the interest displayed by his auditors, 
seemed somewhat confused, and more particu- 
larly so when my grandfather sought to know 
more on the subject that for a moment had 
so enwrapped him. Later he added guard- 
edly: 

"Sir, yours is no new world to man. For 
ages it has known our kind, differing in stature, 
contour, color, cranial angle, and length of 
limb, I know, and in mode of life and habits, 
perhaps, but, nevertheless, men having much 
in common with us of to-day. For, stripped 
of the polish, gloss, veneer and lacquer that we 
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wear as a polite shell and call civilization, the 
man of your old new world would but see in 
us a brother; and could I but accept the geo- 
logic evidence I have seen, what remote age 
was that in which he lived, since which slow- 
growing stone has walled in his bones and 
crusted the treasures of his handiwork ?" 

My grandfather's interest was not to be 
gratified further, for the old man dismissed 
the subject with the remark: 

"Your new world does not extend far be- 
neath the grass roots, sir." 

The candles guttered and burned low and 
hours sped swiftly by while law, medicine, as- 
tronomy, literature — all were passed in review 
and all seemed fully within the comprehension 
of this singular mind. Then in some adroit 
way he brought about the object of his visit. 
He was there to establish a mission and de- 
sired to hold services in the town on the fol- 
lowing Sunday if a place suitable could be 
f ound on so short a notice. The court house 
would serve admirably, he thought, but my 
grandfather, scenting the scandal such a sug- 
gestion would cause, told him flatly that it 
could not be thought of. 
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Then, after the village had been gone over 
mentally with no result, my grandfather rose 
to his feet, and, grasping the hand of the priest 
impulsively, said: "Sir, you are well aware 
that my religion is not your religion and there 
is much in it that I may condemn; but you, sir, 
are a man who has won my confidence and sin- 
cere respect. If it will serve your purpose, 
my house is at your disposal as freely as it is 
to-night." 

This act of his stamps him who A I never saw y^ I 
or knew as a man of broader views and more 
liberal mind than was common at that time of 
general religious intolerance, nor do I ascribe 
his act as due to the influence of a young wife 
whom he loved devotedly, for above all he was 
a stern man from all accounts, and throughout 
his life the positive head and master of his 
home. Rather do I suppose it was the impulse 
of a great mind, that, recognizing another of 
its kind, feels and sees its beauty and falls en- 
slaved to its charm. 

On that Sunday morning the little town put 
on its court-week air, for from early morning, 
farmers, their wives and children — all on horse- 
back — rode in and hitched their horses about 
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the square. At ten o'clock a signal blast on a 
dinner-horn summoned them and they all 
trooped into the large room of grandfather's 
house, where they ranged themselves about the 
walls or sat on the few chairs and makeshift 
seats arranged for the occasion. 

In the congregation of perhaps a hundred 
souls were people from many lands, few of 
them speaking English sufficiently well to fol- 
low a sermon in that tongue. 

Shoulder to shoulder stood men from Bo- 
hemia, France, Ireland and Germany; and to 
their surprise and great delight, at the close of 
the mass each listened to a brief address in his 
mother-tongue. In this way did Father 
Negrier win the hearty support of that 
polyglot flock and become the idol of all who 
had heard his voice. 

Feeling that the mission there planted would 
be successful, he announced his next visit for 
the tenth Sunday following, and the service 
was at an end. 

In the spring the little congregation secured 
at slight cost land in the town and built on it 
a chapel. Their united labor made the raising 
of its walls the work of a day. Like all 
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the buildings thereabout it was built of logs 
and roofed with shingles split from seasoned 
oak. There for many years it served as a 
place of worship. In it were christened the 
new-bom children, and at its altar were mar- 
ried the young couples of the flock. Rude and 
rugged as were those who worshipped there, 
it served its purpose well and quite as effective- 
ly as did the more pretentious church that long 
ago was reared on its site. 

With the building of the chapel the visits of 
the pastor became more frequent. Once each 
month he came to celebrate mass, bless the 
graves of those who died in his absence, and 
perform all duties of his calling. But while 
with the years there came into the parish many 
newcomers of his faith — Irish exiles and last- 
ly those splendid German patriots fleeing from 
the wrath of Prussia after the Baden revolu- 
tion — never did he show the slightest desire 
to change his stopping place, but always re- 
mained the guest of the Protestant lawyer. 

All during the first day of the year 1852 a 
wet clinging snow had fallen; but toward eve- 
ning the cold increased and a fine sleet, driven 
by the wind, formed ice sheets where it fell. 
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Grandfather was away from home on busi- 
ness in an adjoining county and grandmother, 
who looked for his return, saw with uneasiness 
the change in the weather and kept watch by 
the window as the light waned. Ice-laden 
vines blown in the wind tapped at the window- 
panes; and without she saw, with dismay, her 
pet apple trees bend and break beneath the 
growing weight. 

About dusk the muffled tread of a horse out- 
side caused her to peer into the gloom, and 
there she saw the figure of the priest seated 
on his horse but making no effort to dismount. 
Calling for her negro stable boy, they went 
out and f ound the rider so exhausted and near- 
ly frozen that he was quite helpless. He was 
carried into the house, where his alarming con- 
dition caused my grandmother to order him 
put to bed at once. With hot drinks and muf- 
fled well in blankets he after some time re- 
gained strength, and it was learned that he 
had been in the saddle for ten hours, having 
ridden through the snow and storm from a 
town far up on the Osage River. My grand- 
mother would have sent for the doctor, but 
he insisted that it was quite useless and that he 
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was comfortable and would be fully recovered 
by morning. Then, after all she knew had 
been done and she had been reassured by him 
that he was feeling much better, he was left 
for the night. 

Grandfather, who returned in the afternoon 
of the following day, was shocked to see the 
change in his old friend as he lay gasping in 
the bed. A high fever had developed, and he 
spoke of severe pains in his side. The doctor 
he summoned resorted to bleeding, after which 
the patient, though weakened greatly, seemed 
easier, and the flush of high color left his cheek. 
There was no actual improvement, and for 
three days the old man lay suffering much 
but making slight complaint. Never uncon- 
scious, his mind seemed bright and active to 
the end. 

On the evening preceding his death, and 
when grandfather was alone with him for a 
time, he beckoned him to come close to the bed- 
side, and said: "I did not wish to alarm your 
wife, but to you I will talk freely. I feel that 
I cannot recover and that it is my duty to 
prepare you for the inconvenience and trouble 
that my death in your home will cause." 
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He spoke with great difficulty, and at times 
as if death must be very near; but, as if im- 
pelled by some driving thought, he continued 
brokenly: 

"I have lived a long and eventful life. I 
have seen much that it is given to few to see, 
and have sought to understand the scheme of 
all things I have looked upon. As death is 
near I feel but one regret, and that is at work 
unfinished. 

"There lives to-day but one nearly related 
in blood kinship, my nephew, the son of a 
dead younger brother. Could I but see him 
for a short time and give to him what I desire 
he shall have, then death would be shorn of 
the one anguish that it has for me." 

"Can we not attend to this matter for you, 
Father Negrier? You must know that all 
you would suggest will be done as nearly as 
we are able." 

"That is what troubles me — not doubt in 
your fidelity; but will the opportunity to carry 
out my plans ever be yours? He who I would 
name my heir, I do not even know his where- 
abouts." 

"Can he be found?" 
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"An endless search that — one that might 
cover the whole earth." 

"What then would you have us do?" 

"Wait with patience and faith in this: that 
he will come, for he knows what I have to 
give and appreciates its worth." 

With my grandfather's assurance that this 
would surely be done, the priest sighed and 
whispered: "Now I feel less pain"; and after 
a little while seemed to sleep, while by his bed- 
side my grandfather kept watch throughout 
the night. 

About dawn my grandmother entered the 
room, and the priest, seeing her, signed that 
she and grandfather were to draw near. Then 
he said: 

"I am dying and I want you both to listen 
closely to what I am about to say. Some- 
where in your house are my saddlebags. In 
one side will be found a vestment and sacred 
vessels. These you will keep and give to the 
one who is sent here to succeed me. The other 
side contains all that I may call my own. This 
you will keep, just as I have left it, always 
in your possession, until there will come for 
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it one who will be grateful for your kindness. 
My brother's son he is, the last of our line. 

"Honor6 Negrier will be his name, and of 
that be assured before you allow the package 
to leave your hands." 

"And when will he come to claim it?" grand- 
father asked. 

"Some day surely, but when I do not know. 
But keep it always. Keep it for him, if needs 
be, while either of you live. Then — what shall 
I say then? In your hands I know it is safe, 
but with you no longer here to guard it — what 
then? 

"You have been most kind to me in an un- 
selfish way, and to you I owe a debt that I 
cannot now repay. I would then leave it to 
your family! Let whichever one of you in 
whom its keeping must at last repose dispose 
of it by will to the one of your name you may 
think most worthy — not as a thing to be kept 
in trust for another, as you must do, but to 
be opened and used by him, as may be thought 
best." 

The effort to speak had left the priest quite 
exhausted, but after a time he continued: 

"Honor6," he said, "will come. He knows 
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I meant it all for him. You will not be both- 
ered long by the luggage that the dead must 
leave behind." 

He halted as if listening intently to a voice. 

Then turning to grandmother he gave her 
his blessing, and to grandfather he said: "And 
you, my son, though not of the faith, will not 
refuse the blessing of an old man who has 
lived his time." After a long silence they saw 
through tear-wet eyes that their old friend had 
found peace and was at rest. 

And now to pass from the traditional and 
speak of things I know, will be an easy transi- 
tion. 

I am the oldest son of my mother, who was 
the only child of the couple with whom we have 
dealt; and she being quite young at the time 
of Father Negrier's death, her knowledge of 
him like mine is gleaned from the tales of her 
parents, who cherished his memory as long as 
they lived and always spoke of him with the 
greatest reverence. 

Grandfather died when I was a young child, 
and my memory of him is as a child's memory 
usually is of grown-ups. To me he seemed to 
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have been a person of gigantic stature, kind 
and gentle, but grave and silent and always 
remembered as a man of unusual tallness. I 
am therefore indebted to my grandmother for 
the facts I have recorded. 

To me who bear grandfather's full name 
she used often to say 2 "One thing that I mean 
to be yours some day is Father Negrier's 
treasure, whatever it is, for I am almost sure 
that it will never be called for by any one of 
his name now." 

As I grew older and more familiar with its 
history, I felt curious to know what this mys- 
terious something might be; and one day while 
alone with her in her room she opened a locked 
drawer in her dresser and took from it a par- 
cel in shape something like- a music-roll. It 
was of old green leather and tied in several 
places with tape on which were fixed red wax 
seals. This was the thing that was in all 
probability to be mine, and I was naturally 
most anxious to see its contents. But 
when I asked to have it opened, grandmother 
regarded me with a strange, frightened expres- 
sion, and, putting it back hastily, closed and 
locked the drawer. I had been guilty of a 
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great sacrilege in her eyes and had I known 
all the circumstances connected with it then as 
I later knew them — how she guarded her 
strange trust with almost superstitious fidelity 
— I would never have made so useless a re- 
quest. 

That was the only time I ever had a glimpse 
of the packet until a few days before her death, 
which occurred in the fall of 1905. She had 
reached the advanced age of ninety-three years 
and was quite active and possessed of all her 
faculties until the end. I remember so well 
looking in on her a few days before her death. 
She was sitting in her room at a table on which 
I saw the green leather roll with its tape and 
wax seals just as it was when I had seen it in 
my boyhood. 

As a faint odor will at times recall vividly 
long-forgotten scenes associated with it, or a 
strain from an old air evokes memories of early 
days, so did the sight of the old leather- 
wrapped package, seen amid the unchanged 
surroundings of that room, revive in me the 
boyish curiosity it once excited, and again I 
felt the same eager desire to see it opened and 
its contents revealed. 
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But years had taught their lessons of dis- 
simulation, and while I stood, I was aware that 
grandmother was piercing, measuring, weigh- 
ing and dissecting me, all in one steady, pene- 
trating gaze. 

I broke the silence with some commonplace 
remark about the beauty of the autumn day 
and my usual inquiry about her health. 

This she ignored, abruptly launching into 
the subject all important. 

"You have seen this before, James. You 
know what it is," she said, indicating the pack- 
age on the table. 

"The priest's package." 

"It is Father Negrier's treasure that has 
been in my keeping so long." 

"Why do you speak of it as a treasure?" I 
asked with a show of interest I could not well 
conceal. 

"Because it is sealed and its contents are 
secret," was her ready, if not logical, reply. 

"But does that argue necessarily that it must 
be valuable?" 

"It did not when given to me, a young 
woman, many years ago. But to one who has 
lived a long life, and who has known many 
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people, it does. This thing is valuable, I can- 
not tell its worth, for to me it has been sealed, 
not alone with wax, but by a solemn pledge 
that cannot be broken." 

"I know that well," I hastened to say. "I 
had no intention of suggesting such a thing." 

"I do not believe that you did, but it is you 
who must open it, and in doing so you will 
but carry out my wishes in the matter." 

"Well, if you ask it, of course I will do it, 
but why call me to do a thing so easily done?" 

"James, you will not understand me. This 
thing can never be opened by me. I am con- 
vinced that when Father Negrier died and left 
it he had reason to suppose that it would be 
claimed long before now. It has never been 
out of my room from that day, and is just as 
it was when given to me. I cannot open it, 
but you who will inherit it, may, and will, for 
the one it was meant for is evidently dead or 
has forgotten that it exists, and no one will 
ever come to claim it now." 

"You mean that I shall open it now?" I 
asked, not quite understanding. 

"No, no! Not now, but when I am gone 
you will take it, for I have so designated in 
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my will. And now heed well all that I say 
and do not mistake my meaning. You will 
take this package and keep it, just as it is, 
until the first of the year 1908. Then you 
may open it and do with its contents as you 
like." 

"But why then — why wait until then?" I 
asked, truly mystified. 

"Because then I will have been dead long 
enough for you to realize what a trial and 
temptation this thing, sealed and mysterious, 
has been to me for all the long years that I 
have had it." 

I made the promise, which was a truly sol- 
emn one, with all it anticipated, but could not 
well suppress the amusement I felt at the pep- 
pery and almost fierce manner in which grand- 
mother had just predicted her death. To me 
she had never seemed more active and force- 
ful, and I kissed her and went out of her 
room in no way depressed by what her words 
implied. 

A few days later I found it necessary to go 
to Jefferson City on legislative business and 
had only been in the city for a few hours when 
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a telegram was handed to me. It was from 
mother and in it I read: 

"Your dear grandmother died this afternoon 
sitting in her chair." 

For three years I have experienced and 
know to the fullest extent what a terrible and 
overpowering thing unsatisfied curiosity can 
be. Men have written, talked and reviled it 
as woman's chief est characteristic, but I must 
own that in myself I have discovered it lurk- 
ing in what must be its superlative form. 

You guess its cause and what aggravated 
it and caused it to grow as the weeks dragged 

by. 

It was the packet in green leather with its 
quaint red seals and faded type. The secret 
of the old missionary, dead more than half a 
century — what could be its contents? From 
the words of the priest as they had often been 
repeated in my hearing there was no reason 
why I should have guessed it held anything 
of great value. But doubt on this point grew 
when I argued: "Why was it sealed at all?" 
The thought maddened me. Why did he who 
knew well the character and honesty of my 
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grandparents place seals that by their presence 
seemed to impute their honesty? Here arose 
numberless arguments, all seemingly sound, 
why I should no longer keep intact this mys- 
tery that vexed and worried me more than I 
care to admit. It shamed me at times, and 
I would mentally say: "Surely I can keep 
unopened for a few months more what she, 
a woman, has kept all these long years, and 
who died faithful to her trust but ignorant of 
its import." 

This thought afforded but scant relief, and 
I recalled certain times when grandmother in 
speaking of it seemed impressed with the idea 
that it was of greater worth than the priest's 
words would indicate. Could she in a moment 

of weakness at some time have I blushed 

at the treachery of the thought and banished it 
half formed. 

Once I took the roll from the locked trunk 
in which I kept it, and weighing it in my hands, 
tried to determine what it might conceal I 
felt of it, shook it, smelt of it; but in no way 
could I guess what was in it. Soft, pliant, not 
heavy, and sealed with no possible chance to 
see beyond the seals. At another time I took 
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it quietly to my room, locked the door, and 
taking it up would have no doubt opened it, 
for I had raised the scissors to clip the tapes 
that bound it, when from somewhere in its 
folds there fluttered to the table a slip of paper 
on which, written in the trembling hand of my 
grandmother, I read: 

"Dear Grandchild: 

"You will be reading this in 1907. Snow 
will be on the ground and on my grave. The 
package is open and you see what I was not 
to see but hoped to for many years. If it be 
treasure, use it wisely; if but words of good 
counsel, think on them deeply, for they are the 
words of a very wise and holy man. 

"Grandma." 

It was her last word to me, written perhaps 
on the day I last saw her alive, and came 
as if from her grave. I stood still as one who 
had in secret committed a grave crime and my 
every heart beat seemed a new accuser. I could 
hardly bring my hand to touch again the thing 
that had caused it all; but after a time when 
my nerves became normal I picked it up, and. 
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carrying it to the trunk, cast it in as a thing 
too vile to look upon. 

I was cured in a measure, and the months 
of waiting left to me were as nothing to those 
months that had preceded them. But do not 
suppose that I was able at any time to forget 
or cease to speculate on what was so soon to 
be mine. Fortunately the State legislature 
convened, and I, being a member of that body, 
was away from home much of the winter, with 
other matters to occupy my mind. And when 
at its adjournment for the holidays I went 
back, my mother spoke to me for the first time 
since it had been in my keeping of my strange 
inheritance. 

"James," said she, "can you have forgotten 
that only a few days more will make you the 
owner of Father Negrier's treasure?" Of 
course I had not forgotten, but tried weakly 
to feign it and felt rather pleased with my 
simulation of disinterest when she added: 
"You men are an enigma to me. If I were in 
your position I would be counting the hours 
until it could be opened and unrolled and I 
could see what has been hidden there for all 
these years." 
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Mother did not guess how the hours had 
been counted and how I had struggled to curb 
a curiosity that at times seemed stronger than 
any conception of duty and honor. 

On New Year's eve a custom not usually 
observed at our home was strictly kept by all, 
even to its youngest members, for all kept 
watch to see the New Year in and the opening 
of Father Negrier's package. 

Nothing else was talked about, and the 
whole history of how it had come into the pos- 
session of our family was gone over to its 
smallest detail. All I have written is but a 
brief review of what was told and talked about 
that night, what guesses and theories were 
made and advanced as to its contents and prob- 
able value, and how unwelcome the suggestion 
made by a junior member of the family who 
had studied the subject on his own account, 
and to this conclusion: "You will all be dis- 
appointed if you think it is worth very much, 
for those Jesuit priests were sworn to pov- 
erty." 

The clock struck twelve. Very slowly it 
seemed to strike, as if loath to see proven the 
truth of this assertion. With studied deliber- 
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ation, I took up a pair of scissors, and going 
to the small table where it lay, cut the tape 
that held it and unrolled the strip of green 
leather that enclosed the secret, while around 
me peered eager faces. 

What hidden treasure or long-secreted 
power did I disclose? 

This I saw — a thick packet of paper, many 
written sheets, soft and yellow with age, and 
tied with them an undated letter, written, I 
think, by the priest shortly before his death. 
This letter I read to those gathered about me, 
and, as I read, the importance of my find 
filled me with wonder — a wonder that increases 
now when I more fully comprehend the un- 
usual nature of my inheritance. 

A natural desire to know more of its first 
discovery, and all the intimate particulars con- 
nected with it, grows as I feel how remote and 
improbable is the chance of my ever learning 
more than is given in the letter, which, while 
serving to remove any doubt as to the authen- 
ticity of the document, constantly acts as a 
reminder that there is more to know, could I 
but find the key. 

And if for you the record of human strug- 
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gle and strife, when the world was young, holds 
any interest, surely what follows will not be 
found lacking. And if history, ungarbled and 
authentic, has any value, then, too, this frag- 
ment, now so strangely mine to perpetuate, is 
priceless if gauged by a standard less exacting 
than truth. 

THE LETTER OF XAVEER NEGRIER, S. J. 

"My Dear Nephew: 

"This as you see is the finished transcript 
of my work that I have written you so much 
about. I will seal it to hold until I learn your 
new address and will not commit it to the 
uncertain post until I hear from you and know 
you have reached your destination safely. 

"You will know from my previous letters the 
scant encouragement my efforts have met with 
from those whose authority I consult and 
recognize. 

"The bones with the other objects mentioned 
are now all safely housed in what has proven 
the grave of so much literature and lore. There 
they may stay for centuries and the world be 
none the wiser. I feel keenly the importance 
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of this work and do not underestimate its 
value as an unique human document. Only 
to one possessing the peculiar range and mas- 
tery of little-known tongues would what I have 
accomplished be possible, and to me at times 
it was a most knotty problem. 

"With the extinction of that meagre tribe 
made familiar to you from my letters about 
them, the philogistic link between the red 
American and the old Chinese tongue will be 
lost, and then a translation such as this im- 
possible. 

"I am encouraged greatly by the deep in- 
terest you have displayed in its progress and 
now give it into your hands with the feeling 
that its preservation to the world is assured. 
I have not visited the cave for many years and 
may never again find time from my increasing 
duties to go there. Some day perhaps you 
may think it well to come to America and with 
the maps and surveys I have furnished you 
you will have little difficulty in finding it and 
the tomb-cave which is still unopened but with 
its location obvious. The little river is now 
leagues away, but its old course can be traced 
just as I have mapped it. I would have the 
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work known as your own rather than mine 
for reasons unnecessary to explain to you at 
greater length. 

"With prayers for your success in all your 
undertakings and for your final salvation, 
"I remain your devoted uncle, 

"Xavier." 

The body of the manuscript follows and 
may be called — 

"Wolf, the Memoies or a Cave-Dweller." 
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THE MEMOIRS OF A CAVE- 
DWELLER 

CHAPTER I 

THOSE within the cave of my father I 
speak. 

My brothers I give according to 
their ages. The Oak, the Fir, the 
Deer, the Eagle, the Storm and my- 
self, who am called the Wolf, These, with 
my father's women and the women given to 
my older brothers, were all who lived within 
the cave. 

My brothers, the Oak, the Fir, and the 
Deer, were fully grown as men before I could 
bend a bow. Of my sisters I know nothing. 
They were taken by young men of other tribes 
when I was very young. 

My days as a child were spent about the 
cave, where I saw the women grind upon the 
stones the roots and grain that was our food. 
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Of nuts and acorns they made cakes. With 
grasshoppers they filled them, and I saw them 
put ashes upon skins and scrape them until 
they were soft. With blood and brains they 
made the deerskin soft, and with fish bones 
and tendons they made the shoes for our feet. 

I saw them make from certain plants and 
the fat of snakes the ointment that healed our 
wounds, and how by burning stone it became 
as dust and in the hair kept out the lice. All 
this I saw, for I had no younger brother for 
a mate and even when Storm, who was near 
my age, had been taught to hunt with my 
brothers, I was made to stay about the cave 
lest I should wander too far away and be de- 
voured by the beasts that were about our home. 
I had for my companions the young dogs that 
did not go to hunt, a cub bear brought from 
the forest by my brother, the Oak, and in the 
trees about the cave were birds that at my 
call came and took meat from my hand. 

As I grew strong the women took me to 
the stream. There they taught me how to 
snare the fish, and with them I learned to swim. 
These things gave me pleasure and I soon felt 
that I was a man. At night the woman who 
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was my mother would put me in the bed of 
soft furs and there sometimes she would tell 
me how my father and brothers hunted the 
great bear in the hills; but what pleased me 
most was the telling of the killing of the Great 
Beast from whose teeth many things had been 
made. On the cave wall my father put its 
image where all who came could look upon 
it. 

This beast ever filled me with wonder, for 
it was as large as a tree, and from one foot 
the whole tribe had feasted. Its ribs I had 
seen, for, covered with skins, they served in 
the summer time as a council house. Often 
alone I went within and while looking at its 
great size longed for the time when, like my 
brothers, I, too, could go to hunt its kind and 
maybe with my own hand strike the death blow. 
A day I well remember was when I first put 
on a cloak. It was my mother's work, made 
of a great cat's skin, soft as thistle-down and 
hung on its edges were beads and many col- 
ored shells. 

This my mother tied about my body with 
thongs of stout hide and into its folds she 
thrust a small hammer of black stone and a 
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good knife of blue flint. At this I was much 
pleased and, now as I recall the time, I think 
the women shared my pleasure on that day, for 
women long to see their little ones as men, 
I now began to make longer trips into the 

woods and one day 
went far beyond the 
hill of berries. On that 
day I found the den of 
a fox and took away 
with me the young. 
These grew tame in 
time, but fought with 
the young dogs Snd I 
killed them. Their flesh 
is not good to eat. 

In my tenth year I 
saw a goodly fight. My 
brothers had been away for many days when 
by night a great storm came, filling me with 
fear; for, so loud did the thunder roar, the 
walls of the cave did tremble. Great fires 
fell from the clouds and burned the trees 
where they fell, and in fright the young dogs 
came and put their heads upon my knees. I 
crept to my bed and drew the soft skins over 
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my head to shut out the light from my eyes. 
My bear cub came and buried his head in the 
fur by my side, nor would he leave when I 
struck him with my hammer, so great was his 
fright. The storm continued through the 
night and the women ever strove to keep the 
entrance closed against the heavy wind. At 
last we heard above the storm the barking of 
dogs and, as they drew nearer, the sound of 
my brother's voice. It was Oak who was re- 
turning, and close following, came a great cave 
bear he had wounded. 

I saw him as he came, and saw that he came 
but slowly. Then I forgot my fear and seized 
a great axe. I ran to his side, but he had fall- 
en, weak from many wounds. Before I could 
strike, the great bear gave another blow which 
tore the flesh from my brother's ribs, and he 
died without rising from the ground. I 
watched the bear as he fought with the dogs, 
and, as one tore at his throat, I struck a blow 
with the great axe. It was a goodly stroke 
and the bear lay dead. The dogs stood about 
the dead body of my brother Oak and whined 
over their wounds; but I did not grieve, so 
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great was my joy at seeing the dead bear I 
had slain. 

The woman who had borne us flew to the 
side of my dead brother, and her cries sounded 
loud above the thunder of the storm. I took 
my knife of flint and cut into the bear until I 
reached the heart, and of this I made small 
pieces and gave them to the dogs. One of my 
elder brothers came with my father at dawn. 
They had made a big hunt of many days, far 
beyond the mountains that swallow the sun. 
He carried the meat of a tree-horned deer and 
he bore the skin, which alone made a tent. He 
brought pieces of horn, for the whole was be- 
yond his strength to carry. 

The woman who cried showed to him the 
body of the dead hunter, at sight of which he 
tore his loin-skin in pieces and beat his head 
upon the ground. Howling like a panther 
howls, he refused the flesh of a new-killed deer 
they brought him. Great was his sorrow at 
the death of Oak, for together they had been 
hunting mates for many seasons. All night 
did he sit by my dead brother, speaking to 
no one, but making the cliff resound with his 
cries. A young woman who was his, fled from 
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him in fear, nor did she again venture to his 
side until the body of Oak was burned many 
days. Within the cave the women roasted 
over the fire pieces of the new-killed meat- 
There the night was spent in feasting, and, 
at the coming of the Sun, my father took up 
a bowl of my brother's 
blood and drank it. The 
fire was out and the warm 
ashes we sprinkled over 
our bodies andc in our 
hair. 

Another day we sat 
within the cave where my 
brother's body now lay. 
No hand reached forth to 
take the axes from the 
wall. The knives and deer 
spears stood unused about 
the door, nor did we wish to hunt that day. 
When darkness came a new fire was made and 
in it were lighted torches. Of these my father 
took one in his hand, and to my brother, Fir, 
he gave one burning. My other brothers 
placed the body on a tiger skin, and, grasping 
the corners, bore it between them from the 
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cave. The women followed. She who had 
borne the dead hunter and myself came first, 
leading me by the hand. I, too, bore a torch, 
that burned with a sound like that of a mad- 
dened snake and gave forth a cloud of black 
smoke. As we went forth the women threw 
ashes on us and upon their own bodies and 
sang in a loud voice of the many battles the 
dead hunter had given the bear, the tiger and 
the monster with the rainbow teeth. 

To the Tomb Cave we walked, and my 
brothers, who bore the dead hunter, put down 
the body on a stone within the cave, a stone 
that was black with the smoke of much fire. 
Then, upon the body they placed the dead 
limbs of pine trees and the branches of 
cedar trees, making bundles of them and bind- 
ing them with thongs of fresh deer skin. When 
a heap of these was made about the body, the 
torch I carried was taken by my brothers and 
with it they gave fire to the pile and afterwards 
put out the other torches by burying their 
flame in the ashes that covered the ground. 
The great fire burned well, filling the cave 
with an evil smoke so we were forced to flee, 
but the woman who was the mother of the 
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dead hunter and myself would not depart, and 
fell groaning on the ground like a deer well 
struck. Nor did the words of my brothers or 
the blows my father struck her make her rise. 
Then I, seeing that she would not go, took 
her hand in mine and drew her into the clear 
air without. 

After the burning of the body of Oak, my 
father called me to his side and, placing my 
hand in the hand of my brother, the Storm, 
said these words: "You are still too young 
by four years to be a hunter, but a bear has 
fallen by your hands and it is not for me to 
know you as else. Go you therefore to hunt 
with Storm as his hunting mate. Be ever at 
his side in time of danger, as he will be at 
yours. Learn to strike a mighty blow with 
steady hand, so no skull can withstand your 
axe." 

Saying this he gave to me the axe with which 
I had slain the bear, and my brothers in turn 
hailed me as a hunter is hailed. My mother 
made complaint that I was too young to brave 
the dangers of the forest, but my father struck 
her in the mouth, bidding her to meddle not 
in the affairs of men. Right proud was I 
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of my new honors. No longer did I sleep with 
the women, but made my bed with my brother 
Storm in that quarter of the cave in which 
the brothers, to whom no women had been 
given, stayed to sleep. The next day Storm 
and myself set out for the high hills. Swim- 
ming the river before the Sun came, we lay 
in the long grasses of the bank where the track 
of many animals showed they came to drink. 
In time we heard the breaking of dry reeds 
and then saw a herd of water cows come to 
drink near where we lay hidden. 

As they drank, Storm sprang upon the back 
of a large bull and buried a flint between its 
shoulders with such great force that its neck 
cord was broken. I, not knowing his skill, 
struck another between the horns with my 
great axe, but not well enough to crush the 
skull; and had not Storm come quickly to 
my aid I would have lost it, for the bull had 
already risen from its knees, bellowing loudly, 
when he struck a blow that killed it. Well 
pleased with our good work, we now sought 
to get our game to the cave. Storm was for 
cutting the meat in pieces and swimming with 
it on our backs, but I, remembering how I had 
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been told in one of the old women's stories of 
the bringing of the great beast to the cave, 
hit upon a better plan. We brought many 
large branches of dry wood from the forest, 
and after tying them to the dead water cows 
with our waist thongs, pushed them into the 
deep water, and, swimming behind them, so 
guided them down and across the river that 
in a short time we reached the other bank and 
landed near the cave. When the women saw 
the fresh meat we brought so near at hand, 
right pleased were they, and to us they gave 
the choicest pieces of the feast they made. 

Thus did Storm continue to be with me, and 
five seasons of snow did we hunt together. 
Five seasons did we hunt when the trees put 
forth their leaves, and five times did we see 
the same leaves fall red as blood and more 
yellow than the tiger's skin. Deer, buffalo and 
bear, all fell in numbers before our blows. The 
traps we contrived caught birds of great size. 
No one among our brothers was more skilful 
with the bow than we, but never had we slain 
one of those greater beasts that gives to one 
the right of a tried hunter. There was then a 
law in our tribe, as still there is, that no hunter 
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who has not killed a great bear is fit to take 
a woman to himself. Now Storm, as years 
came and went, was sorely troubled, for never 
had he been able, with all his great skill, to 
bring to death one of these bears that made 
their home in the far mountains. This thought 

was ever heavy in the 
mind of Storm; and 
when our kill was great- 
est even did he com- 
plain. At last he went 
^ before the Father, mak- 
; ing known his desires, 
for as the hunt went 
beyond our tribal lands, 
the Father's mind must 
be known. Going be- 
fore the Father there- 
fore, he said, "I, with 
the younger hunter, 
Wolf, have hunted well for many seasons. I 
would go far away and kill a great bear whose 
scalp gives me the right to take the woman I 
desire." To this the Father gave free con- 
sent, telling us many things to bear in mind, 
for he knew the ways and haunts of all beasts. 
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We thereupon made ready for the hunt. 
She who was my mother brought to me the 
horn of an antelope filled with that ointment 
that heals all wounds. The mother of Storm, 
for we were not of the same woman, gave to 
him a belt sewn with colored grasses worked 
cunningly into the form of birds. This belt 
I desired, but feared to take it as Storm, 
though not bigger in stature, was older in years 
and strength than myself. When we set out 
the whole tribe hailed us loudly, for these hunts 
are the trial of young hunters. Proud was I 
that none so young had ever sought to kill 
the great bear before. For seven days did we 
go through the dark wood where all was 
strange to a high mountain by which ran a 
deep river. This on the seventh day I saw, 
and of it my brother said, "Here in this deep 
wood live the great bears we seek." 

Not long did we hunt until, through an 
opening in the tall grass that grew by the 
river, I saw strange men. With them was a 
young woman who, like them, was of a tribe I 
knew not, but very fair was she to look upon. 
Her I showed to Storm while we lay hidden, 
watching them fish in a strange way with long 
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mats of woven willow boughs. These they 
dragged through the water, catching numbers 
of good fish^hen they drew them upon the 
sand. All this I saw while Storm beside me 
looked only at the woman, who stood quietly 
on the sands quite near. She was very fair 
to see. Her skin was less brown than that of 
our women and her hair was black, not being 
powdered with the burnt stone which fades 
the color. Around her neck were rows of col- 
ored shells that hung below her breasts, and 
on her ankles were bands of snake skin sewn 
with bright feathers. She was indeed fair to 
see, and Storm wanted her, but did not say it 
then. I, too, wanted her, but dared not disobey 
the law, for I had not a great bear scalp in my 
belt. Quietly we strolled away, even as a 
snake makes its way through the grass did we 
go. Far from the river we came to an open* 
place where no trees grew, and, amid the berry 
bushes that grew there, saw that which we 
sought, a great bear. At it we ran, and right 
well it stood to meet our blows. As we drew 
near it stood as a man, which is its custom. 
It was indeed a skilful stroke Storm gave that 
laid it low, for while we moved with swiftness, 
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we did well to miss its long-armed blows and 
sharp claws. The good axe of Storm was 
buried in the brain a palm's breadth deep and 
still the bear made as if to rise. But with a 
growl that came with a vomit of blood he sank 
slowly back in a pool redder than the berries 
that hung above him. 

Storm was glad. He dipped his hands in 
the warm blood that gathered on the ground 
and smeared it on his body until he was cov- 
ered. Taking his knife, he cut away the scalp 
and hung it in his belt, for now the woman he 
had desired he could take ; and while we feasted 
on the bear, which is the best of all flesh, he 
thought how best he could kill those that had 
her. Back to where we could watch we made 
our way. They had left the water, and fish 
hung from sticks over the coals of a fire on 
the sand. The fishers sat and feasted on the 
fish the woman brought before them. 

Until then I had not seen a woman I de- 
sired, and I secretly hated my mate Storm, 
whose skill had won him the right to take her. 
My frown he saw not, for on her alone did 
he gaze. As darkness came we saw from our 
hiding place the feasters leave off, and one 
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by one they lay down by the fire in sleep. The 
youngest one, who seemed of my age, sat long 
and talked with the woman, who seemed to 
listen well to his words. When he too had 
lain in sleep she crept close to his side, and so 
they all slept while we watched them by the 
light of their own camp fire. We did not stir 
until at a time when the sleepers were long 
still. Then quietly did we creep, like a panther 
that stalks the prey, until we came to where 
they were lying sleeping on the warm sand. 
Quick work it was to crush the skulls of those 
strange men who lay sleeping there, but when 
the youth by whom the fair one lay was struck 
it made her to awake. A little time and she 
saw what had been done. Loud were her cries 
and around the neck of the young hunter she 
clasped her arms, while his blood ran upon her, 
nor would she let go at our command, but 
hung there as a squirrel clings to a limb. The 
blows we struck with our hands would not 
make her loose her hold until Storm dealt one 
that caused her to fall as one dead. 

Then he took her up and bore her to our 
own camp by the dead bear, and I followed 
close behind, casting in my mind a plan to 
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take from him those things I could not win 
with skill; for as yet my arm was as a willow 
bough in trials of strength with Storm. By 
our own fire he bore 
her, and placing her on 
the ground watched her 
open her eyes. Like 
the women of all tribes 
she soon forgot the 
dead brother, for Storm 
was of goodly form, 
and she ate of the 
fine meat he gave her. 
From my girdle I took 
the antelope horn and 
from it he took oint- 
ment and put it on her 
wounds. Then did he take her in his arms and 
lick with his tongue the blood from her face 
and arms where it had run. All this I saw 
from my place by the fire, and in me the hot 
blood burned my flesh. 

When her eyes, like those of a young water 
cow, looked on me, I grasped tight my great 
flint axe, so great was my hate for the brother 
who had taken he£ Nor did I eat my fill of 
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the good meat on which they feasted, for my 
anger made me to give up my gorge. So to 
her he showed his knife belt with the colored 
grass sewn in as birds, and in her hands he 
gave his axe, bidding her chop out the bear's 
brains and eat. He ran his fingers through 
her long black hair and lifted her from the 
ground with his strong arm. He took up 
stones and hurled them even into the great 
river. Then he pulled up young trees and 
with them fed the fire. All these things he did 
and she was pleased with them, because of his 
great strength. Light grew the axe I held 
in my hand, yet I did not strike, but lay down 
by the fire as if in heavy sleep. 

As I lay in the shadow, I saw crawling on 
the ground a snake whose bite is death. This 
snake I struck with my axe and cut the head 
from its body. I threw the body into the fire, 
fearing the noise it made, like that of an arrow 
well feathered, would be heard by Storm. But 
the head I kept by me ; and when at last Storm 
slept, I went to his side. Right good was 
the plan I had thought out, for in his arms he 
held her for whom I had great longing. When 
a deep sleep was upon him I opened the mouth 
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of the snake's head and drove the sharp fangs 
into his flesh. The head I then burned in the 
fire to hide it from his eyes. He awoke and 
cried out that he was bitten, and she who was 
now his woman made quick to rub the wound 
with the ointment I gave her, for well I knew 
it would not heal it. 

The poison quickly spread. Like the storm 
clouds that o'ercast the sky did the blackness 
grow in his flesh. He thirsted for water and 
the woman brought the bear's skull filled from 
the river, but this he could not drink, for his 
tongue had filled his mouth. Great pain was 
that of Storm. His limbs grew, even as the 
buds do in early spring, and his belly puffed up 
like that of a bear long dead. On the ground he 
squirmed as did the snake I killed, and from 
his mouth oozed foam and blood. It was good 
to watch him die, and I took from his body the 
belt, for I feared it would burst. The fire 
burned low and he grew still and I saw that 
he was dead. She who had been his I now 
could claim, and I placed the belt he had worn 
about my body, for it was a fair thing to see. 
All through the night did I lie telling the 
woman of my skill with hunting axe and of 
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my battle with the great bear when I was still 
a child. At this she listened and in her joy 
forgot the body of Storm that lay dead near 
where they had gone to sleep. I found pleas- 
ure in touching her skin, which was soft and 
full of oil, for her clan were eaters of fish and 
oiled their bodies with the fat. 

I told her of our cave and the great meat 
feasts we often held there and of our many 
dogs and the fine fur beds. At this she was 

glad; and at dawn we 
took the body of Storm 
and put it upon the em- 
bers of our fire. She 
then heaped much wood 
upon it, which burned 
until all was ashes. Then 
I made her take flesh 
from the bear and wrap 
it in the skin. I hung 
the scalp at my belt and 
placed in my girdle the 
axe that had been that 
of my dead brother, after which we set out for 
the land of my own tribe. When we came to 
where the bodies of the fish hunters lay I took 
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the sharp fish knives they carried, for these 
were of a kind I did not know and were of 
good edge. The bodies were of men not of 
my tribe and I left them as they lay on the 
sands of the great river. 

Toward the close of the third day we walked 
in a deep forest where the tall trees shut out 
the light. The ground was soft under our 
feet. Many snakes did I kill, the breath of 
which made me to vomit all food from my 
guts. Now, when I had gone for a great space 
in this forest, there was the sound of breaking 
limbs and of blows like the striking of horns — 
a big sound as when great stones roll from the 
hill. At this the woman, who carried the meat, 
grew afraid and trembled, saying it was the 
great beast that lived in the forest, the beast 
that broke large trees with his strong head arm. 
When we had come to a space where many 
trees were down, I saw two of these giving 
fight one to the other. They charged with 
great force, striking with their strong arms 
blows that were as thunder. Beneath their 
tread, branches of trees in thickness like my 
body broke as does straw when trod upon. 
The ground shook as when the fire mountain 
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lifts its head. As I watched this fearsome 
thing, one of the beasts plunged his long bent 
tooth into the belly of the other, tearing in 
the thick skin a hole an arrow's length- Shrill 
were the cries of the sorely-wounded beast as 
from this hole the other dragged his bowels. 
The blood poured forth as water comes from 
the big ice, and the weakened beast sank slow- 
ly to its knees and then lay on its side to die. 
When the other saw it was dead he slowly 
walked away, making the forest tremble with 
loud cries of pain, for he, too, was sorely 
wounded, one eye hanging from the skull like 
a drop of honey. 

After this good fight my woman set about 
cutting from the foot of the dead beast large 
pieces of meat; and as she worked I wondered, 
so well did the fish knives work. This meat 
we covered with clay and put in the coals of 
a fire that night. So good it was that I could 
not eat enough, but left off with a heavy belly. 
The woman ate much of the meat, saying it 
was good for those who bore young and was 
so eaten by the women of her tribe. From 
the clay in which the meat was, I found one 
piece that held water as does a shell. From 
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this I drank, nor did I forget the art of its 
making. When the light of another day was 
on, I took skin from the great beast and the 
long hair I took for bow-strings, I then 
marked well the place where it lay, that I 
might come again when the flesh had rotted 
from its bones, for the two big teeth would be 
good to have in the cave as a sign of hunting 
skill. For seven days and another day did we 
go, for the woman was heavy laden and moved 
slowly. 

Many strange beasts I saw in that forest, 
some of them of wondrous bulk. Great birds 
with fur-covered bodies flew among the trees. 
One of these I killed. Its head was like that 
of a lizard and in its jaws were rows of sharp 
teeth and its weight was beyond my strength to 
move. 

It was morning when I again came to the 
home cave, not followed by my hunting mate, 
but by the woman of the fisher tribe. At my 
belt hung the scalp of the great bear and on 
my shoulders hung the crest of the great beast. 
No cries for Storm were heard as I told the 
story of my hunting skill. My father spoke 
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to my brothers and the other hunters who gath- 
ered about, saying : 

"See, with Storm goes forth our cub hunter 
to claim the right of man. His girdle holds a 
scalp we all are proud to wear, but, lo! upon 
his shoulders he bears the crest of a great beast, 
so mighty that oft our whole tribe goes forth 
to slay it and brings back naught but blood- 
less axes. Great is the young hunter Wolf, 
whose wondrous deed does give him the right 
to take the women such skill can feed," 

To Fir, who asked the way Storm fell in 
death, for he saw his belt upon me, I told how 
a snake had stung him as he slept and how 
the ointment failed to stay the growing wound. 
At this he and the woman who had borne them 
went apart from us and cried loudly for a day 
and a night. Now that my brothers thought 
me the slayer of a great beast, they wondered 
and asked how I struck the heavy blow. I 
showed to them my shadow born of the Sim, 
and of it I said, "In this lies my power." And 
to it they did honor. From that time I had 
great power over those in the cave. 

After many days I made my brothers to go 
with me to the place of the killing and there 
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did we find the bones of the great beast as it 
had fallen. From its jaws we cut the huge 
teeth and bore them back to the cave. Then I, 
with much cunning, took the sharp fish knives 
and did carve these teeth until they became 
as a man and woman; 
in this way did I fashion 
them. I set them up 
before the tomb cave 
wherein the body of 
Oak had been burned 
and there I served be- 
fore them. 

To my brothers I 
said, "These are the 
Gods of the tribe; to 
them do honor, for to 
me they speak, telling 
what shall be done at 
all times. ' ' Now, when this had been done, the 
woman I had taken from Storm did bear a son. 
A son was he of the young fish hunter I had 
killed by the river. Seeing this I was afraid 
he would grow to avenge his father's blood. I 
therefore took him and went before the Gods 
I had set up. There I slew him and sprinkled 
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his blood over the Gods I had carved as man 
and woman. This I gave to my brothers as 
a sign that their women would bring forth 
many sons and our tribe would not perish. 
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GOOD time I said, "Now will I 
make pots"; for upon this thing 
had I thought deeply. To the 
fisher-woman did I say, "From 
clay will I fashion them; from wet 
clay and sand will I make pots for 
our food. Hard shall they be, 
for in them will they hold water 
brought from the stream." 

To me her answer was, "This 
thing can be well done, for the hands of my 
people have made these things, and my people 
have long eaten from them. Who then will stay 
your hand if you too would fashion them?" 

In a far chamber of the cave I had come 
upon fine clay. In the cleft of the rock I 
found it both red and yellow, and there was 
more than was my need. Of this I took the 
fill of many baskets and brought it out into the 
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light of day. Upon a flat stone I piled it and 
with my hands I worked it until in my hands 
it was as cooked fat grown cold. About me 
as I worked gathered many of my people, and 
with them came the women of my people, 
while by my side sat the fisher-woman who 
served me. And as they watched I took up 
clay and from it fashioned a water-pot, giving 
to it the form of a cub bear; and those who 
watched looked to see it take life and flee from 
my hands. This I finished and put down in 
the cave. Then I took clay and from it with 
my hands I made a bowl, giving to it the mark- 
ings of a turtle's shell. Other bowls I made as 
fish and birds, and some were without living 
form. 

A great pot I made in the image of a snake. 
This pot was deep and into it could be put the 
meat of a feast. The things I knew I molded 
in the clay; of the things that live and move the 
clay spoke, for my hand gave form to the clay 
it touched, and my finger made life where life 
was not. 

When I had done these things and the clay 
I had brought had all been given form, I cast 
over the pieces a dust of white sand and each 
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piece when so covered I set down in the shadow 
of the cave, where in time it would grow hard, 

"What are these wonders that are made? 
Must we do honor to these things of clay?" 
These were the things the people of my tribe 
would know. And when she of the fisher tribe 
who was mine made an- 
swer, saying, "These 
are but pots, and in 
them will we cook meat 
for all our people," old 
women cried to her, 
saying, "With water 
they will be as soft 
clay; upon the fire they 
will crumble and fall 
down. Ho-hol ho-ho! 
e-e-ea-yahl we have seen 
such pots — often have 
we seen them. The child that does not know 
fashions them in its play; but they crumble and 
fall even as these will f alL" 

I said no word in answer. Who has answer 
to the words of old women? 

But my woman would not be stilled, for 
great was her pride in the things I had done. 
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And to those who would not believe my work 
was good she gave names. To one she gave 
the name of toad, for others she found the 
name of the mole, the snake, and all things that 
crawl upon or live beneath the earth. 

Her anger was great and her nails were 
sharp and strong, and those who saw her held 
back, for they feared her anger, that rose up 
as does a flame in dry grass. Truly a woman's 
anger is as the anger of an eagle whose eggs 
are taken, and only strong blows will put it 
down. 

After days had passed and the pots I had 
made were fully dry and as stone, I gave out 
that the time to make water pots was at hand. 
To all my people the words were carried by 
my woman, for it was night. 

And when they heard, they left their beds 
and hurried to my big fire by the river. Be- 
fore me they came to see the magic I would 
do, and to me came all the women of the tribe 
« — the old women with their young, and those 
who knew no man came wearing the red strand 
about their loins. Upon the pots they fixed 
their eyes, for to women a good pot is ever 
pleasing. 
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Fair seemed the things I had wrought, for 
upon them I had painted lines of red and yel- 
low. On some were the tracks of birds and 
on some was the trail of the wood-louse, paint- 
ed with red clay on the pot. 

In the sand I had dug a deep hole, and 
throughout the night had I burned much wood, 
so that the hole held red fire; and on the sand 
was fire burning red. 

About me the women sat silent; in a great 
circle they sat, nor did any speak, for magic 
ever stills the tongue of woman. Then did I 
take up the pots and place them one upon an- 
other in the hole I had dug. Each pot did I 
put into the fire until the hole was filled; and 
upon them I threw fire taken from the heap on 
the sand, nor did I let the fire die or grow 
weak, but fed it with wood and fat so that it 
burned with growing heat; and in time the pots 
became as the fire and some grew weak and 
were wax. 

When I saw them all bright and red I cov- 
ered them deep with hot sand, and above them 
I built a mound of hot sand, for I knew from 
my woman that my work was done. 

Bright and beautified grew the morning sky, 
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its color was fairer than the changing leaves. 
Like a fire on the hilltop was the sun, for my 
work of a night was over and a new day had 
come. But dark and fearsome did it grow be- 
fore the day was old, for before my eyes the 
sun grew dark when no 
cloud came to cover it. 
A shadow grew upon the 
sun and like a great eye 
heavy with sleep I saw it 
grow little and shine no 
more. A strange dark- 
ness fell on all the land. 
The darkness of a thick 
smoke grew upon the hills, 
and all that lived was 
still as if asleep. I feared 
the evil, for I had made 
pots of clay and the sun frowned upon me and 
upon my fire magic and upon my clay magic. 
Then spoke my brother who is called the 
Deer. Beloved by all hunters was he, for 
among all our men did he stand as the maker 
of fine arrows and all things of flint. Beneath 
his hand flint flaked as he willed, and none 
other knew his cunning. 
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"Call back the sun, you who have driven it 
from the sky. You who rule tried hunters 
make the sun to show its light." But I, who 
had worked this evil, knew no way to cure it, 
and before my people was I made ashamed by 
the words of my brother. 

Then to my ear said the fisher-woman who 
was mine, "The evil that you see will pass 
away. The sun but hides in shame at the great 
work your hand has done. The fire now buried 
in the sand has left it sick and undone. You 
whose woman I now am, command me and I 
will again call it from its hiding place." 

And I, who knew no better thing, said to 
my people, "The sun I rule as I do rule the 
earth-fire, and with this woman who is mine 
will I call it back lest tried hunters be afraid 
and cover their heads in fear." 

Then before my people who were gathered, 
did she, the fisher-woman, stand forth, and as 
I looked upon her she danced, and no man 
there had ever seen the dance that was hers. 
In a circle did she dance, ever about the hot 
sand mound of the pots; for hers was the sun 
dance. As she danced, she sang of the sun, 
and of it she sang: 
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"The sun is life, all life is from the sun. 
The sun is strength, for where it is not all 
things are weak. 

"The sun knew no birth, for from its womb 
all other things are born. 

"The hills, the trees, and the streams that 
flow are but children of the sun. 

"The stars and moons are hunters born of 
the sun. 

"The sun can never die, for it gives life to 
all that live to die." 

Much more did she sing of the sun, things 
I have forgotten and things I will not speak, 
for upon it did she lay power even greater than 
that which is mine. And I grew hot for her 
blood, but feared to have it; for as she sang, 
the sun listened and came slowly forth to look 
upon her as she danced on the sand. When 
this thing was done and it had grown light, 
my people feared me even more and looked 
upon me as men look at a great light. 

Some fell upon their faces and would not 
look up, for they had seen my power and feared 
it. My father cried in a loud voice, "Surely 
is Wolf, who was my little cub, the greatest 
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of all men. To him the sun gives heed; even 
to his woman does it come forth as a dog that 
is called." When I heard these words I was 
glad and I felt that my 
woman was of great 
value and good to have. 

The sun dance was 
over and the fire be- 
neath the. sand hill 
grew cold. Back from 
the hunting came those 
who had gone for meat. 
Theirs had been a good 
kill, and before me 
they came bringing the 
things their skill had 
given into their hands. 

When I looked upon the new meat I said, 
"This night will we feast and eat our fill"; 
and all who heard my words were glad and the 
old women sang the feast song of our people: 

"We will crack the white bones and the mar- 
row will we eat. 

"The brains of fawns will we eat, of skins 
of unborn fawns will we make a soft cloak. 

"Dried flesh will be soft, old eyes will see 
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little things, for good meat will soon fill our 
bellies." 

Then came the time that the sand hill could 
be opened and I opened it and from out the 
hole I took the pots still hot from the fire. 

From the hole I took up many things burned 
hard in the fire. The great pot fashioned as 
a snake I took up and it was good. This I 
made the women put down on the sand. The 
pot that was as a turtle's shell I took up and 
to a woman I said in this bring water from 
the river. And the woman took it and filled it 
with water at the river and in it did she carry 
water even to the fire of a new feast. 

When the people saw this and saw the water 
carried in clay, they said, "No greater thing 
can be, for the clay holds water and is hard 
and does not crumble and fall down." 

Then into the great pot on the sand did she 
pour water, and meat was in the pot, and over 
the fire we cooked the meat in the pot, that 
stood unharmed and was not broken. 

From the hole I took all that had been 
burned in it, and upon the pots were the bird 
tracks and all things I had painted, both red 
and yellow. 
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And the pots were in color like to blood 
dried on a stone. 

Proud was I of my good work, and of it 
my woman said, "The pots and fish bowls of 
my people are as these, and none more beauti- 
ful have they than these you have fashioned 
and painted." And I answered, "Never will 
eyes see fairer things," for they were indeed 
beautiful where they stood still warm on the 
sand. 

When the meat was cooked, the hunters 
drew about and ate, and never before had they 
eaten such meat. Of it my father said, "In my 
time I have eaten all meat, and no meat is 
there I cannot name; but now do I eat a new 
meat and never have I known its like before." 

When the hunters left off eating, the women 
came to eat, but ever did they stop to talk of 
the wonder they had seen done, and when all 
was eaten they took up the pots and things of 
clay and carried them into the cave, where 
they put them down on soft moss, lest they 
be broken. 

Now it happened that soon after these things 
had passed, my brother, the Deer, who had 
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been beyond the great river, even beyond where 
the ashes of Storm lay, came back, bringing a 
woman of the tribe like to my woman. From 
her words we learned that of her tribe there 
would come to our cave in time the young hunt- 
ers, who thirsted to avenge the blood of those 

who were dead by the 
great river. 

At this my people 
were in great fear, for 
these fish hunters were 
skillful in war, and 
their anger was against 
us. I directed four of 
our tribe to go far 
away to where dwelt 
those tribes who had 
taken our women as 
mothers for their sons, 
telling them of a great 
feast we were to hold. This thing was done, 
and in three days did they return, bringing 
many young warriors who were of our blood. 
A great feast had been gathered, and at it I 
told them of the power of our Gods, showing 
them the teeth of the great beast carved as man 
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and woman. At them they wondered and did 
honor. 

While these warriors feasted and made 
merry, afar off I saw the fish hunters coming, 
not over the hills, but against the flow of the 
river. Upon great logs they came, great logs 
dug out with fire, that rode on the water as 
they beat it with many sticks. This sight filled 
us with fear, for the logs were fashioned as 
huge snakes and birds and were painted as 
these things are. Before the Gods I took from 
the women one whose teeth no longer served 
her well. Her blood I sprinkled before them, 
telling those who had feasted to have little fear, 
for those who came to strike blows would surely 
die. Now, for many days had I gathered from 
the wood those plants that grow at night. Of 
those that are as the fat of birds in whiteness 
did I take and boil them in water. Many did 
I so boil and make into black water. This I 
put into a burnt clay pot and buried in the 
ground. 

Now, when those who sought our blood 
came to our shore, they hid the logs on which 
they came and camped where all could see, on 
the sand. Here they feasted; and when dark- 
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ness fell, their fires burned in many places 
where they camped by the water. Upon these 
fires I saw them put large pots of burnt clay 
in which they cooked meat and dried fish. 
Other bowls had they tied about with grass, 
in which they carried water from the stream. 
These things I saw but was not afraid, for, 
while they cooked, I gave to my woman who 
was of their people the pot in which the black 
water was, directing her to pour from it into 
the meat and fish pots they had upon the 
sands. This thing I saw her do, for being of 
their kind they feared her not, but asked her 
of our numbers and the strength of our men. 
I watched, hidden by the darkness, until the 
feast was spread, and when my woman stole 
away and came without sound to my side, the 
pot I had given her was empty. 

The thing I had done was not known to 
those who were in the cave, and when I again 
went among them they were trembling with 
much fear. But again I said, "No blow will 
those who came upon the waters strike, for 
when they sit at their feast the Gods I serve 
will speak." At these words they were less 
afraid, but watched those who were on the 
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sands below. Now, while they watched, the 
fish hunters took from the fire the pots and 
filled themselves with the food within them. 
As they ate they sat upon the ground, and 
some sharpened their axes and fish spears upon 
the stones where they 
sat. They cried in loud 
voices, saying that on 
the morrow we would 
die, and some shot ar- 
rows at the cave where- 
in we were; but at this 
I made no move but , 
cried upon the Gods to ' ; 
strike them while they 
feasted. 

Longdidtheycryout 
against us, until some, 
weary with loud calling and with heavy bellies, 
lay upon the ground to sleep while others 
watched about the fire. As the night grew, I 
saw those who stood watch grow sick and those 
who lay upon the ground roll with great pain. 
To my brothers I called, saying, "See with 
what swift blows the Gods we serve strike 
those who come to do us hurt." And as they 
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looked they saw those who had feasted by the 
river rolling upon the ground in great pain. 
Those who had stood watch fell down and 
moaned, their voices sounding like a great 
wind. I heaped pine cones on the fire before 
the Gods and bade them strike hard our ene- 
mies. Then before me the warriors who had 
come from afar, but were of our people, fell 
down in fear. Even until dawn did we hear 
the loud cries of those of the fisher tribe who 
died. 

Now, when our brothers saw how our ene- 
mies were as little puppies on the sand, they 
would have gone forth to cleave them as they 
lay, but I made them to stay, saying, "Alone 
will I strike the enemies of my people," and 
at these words they moved not. When it was 
again light we walked by the river where lay 
dead those who had come to slay us. From 
them I took away their arm rings and their 
beads and their war dress and their fine knives, 
even all they had upon their bodies I took. 
Then of the bodies I caused a heap to be made, 
and those who took them up marked how hard 
they had met death. The warriors who came 
from afar would have feasted on the flesh, this 
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being their custom of war, but I forbade them, 
fearing the flesh of those the Gods had slain. 
So upon the sand we burned them, and a great 
fire it was that left their ashes there. Of the 
bowls and knives they left I took for my own 
people. To the warriors who eat men I gave 
the fish spears. The logs on which they came 
I kept, for of that which goes against the 
water I would know more. 

Ever from that day was I placed above my 
father in the council of the tribe, nor did I 
longer go forth to hunt, but spent my days 
serving the Gods and gathering in the forest 
the things they taught. Those taken in war 
I no longer put to death, but from them 
learned many things. From a man taken in 
the valley of salt I learned how certain stones, 
under great heat, brought forth a sweat bright 
as fish scales. Of these I made beads. A 
youth who came from a far off land told of 
a tribe who took fish with hooks. These hooks 
were made of bone and are now used by the 
people of our tribe. A woman taken by our 
young men in the dark forests told how her 
people made caves of small stones on the open 
plain and lived within them. A man who swam 
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seven rivers brought the seed of a plant that, 
when grown, has seed in many rows, even as 
the beads hang upon our women's necks. This 
seed I made those whose lives I spared plant, 
and from it I got much food. 

Now, of the planting and harvest of this 
seed I learned much from one who was taken 

in a distant battle 
fought on a great plain. 
His art in such things 
taught thetimeto plant, 
so that by digging 
about the roots the early 
rains of spring made it 
of quick growth, and 
before the frosts came 
it was duly ripened. 
On the high land of the 
hills where the river 
could not flow, I caused 
a great field to be 
dug, and here the many who served me were 
made to plant grain when the moon was in 
the right sign. This soon grew green upon 
the ground and grew quick and well. Those 
who planted and dug made camp about the 
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field, for at all times they stood watch to drive 
back the many animals that came to eat the 
growing grain. In time the green heads 
swelled and put forth a long yellow hair. Then 
said the chief of planters, "When three times 
seven days are past will we eat green corn." 
As these days went by I placed skilled hunters 
about the field, for they alone could keep back 
the herds of deer and buffalo that came, hun- 
gry, to eat the young grain. No need was 
there of long meat hunts then, for the game 
was ever at our door. 
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CHAPTER III 

TIME the sons born to me by my 
women were six. He who came of 
the fisher-woman was the fairest in 
my eyes, and, in strength, grew mas- 
ter of his brothers. He was tall and 
knew not fear of any kind. In him 
and his brothers I saw my glory and 
power increase, for sons to man are 
as little lakes that reflect the brightness of the 
great sun, but take from it nothing of its fire. 
So I watched them as they grew up about me. 
I was pleased, for I felt that they in time would 
hold high place in the council of the tribes I 
then ruled. To them I showed the mysteries of 
the earth and the arts of the hunter. Even did 
I show them the secret things I had gathered 
from the people of distant lands, so in time 
they, as children, gave laws as wise men and 
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they were obeyed by the graybeards, who saw 
in them much learning. The fair son I called 
the South Wind, for it is this wind that gives 
battle to the cold and hunger of winter. He 
alone I taught the secret of the Gods. 

Of the God with the marks of man 
which stood at the mouth of the tomb cave, I 
said, "This is the God of Life." Then I 
showed to him the God carved as a woman, 
which, too, stood on one hand of the mouth of 
the tomb cave, saying, "This is the great 
mother, from whom all living things issue 
forth." These things he understood, but more 
I did not teach, for the young cannot hold all 
that lies within the minds of men. 

Of the people who now dwelt among us but 
were not of our kind was one who had jour- 
neyed far. Over a great water had he passed, 
leaving a hot country behind him. Through 
great dangers had he come without wound or 
scar. In stature he was taller than the men 
of our tribe, and his skin was dark and free 
from hair. Into his hands I gave the training 
of my sons, for I saw the care he gave them. 
Ever, as young puppies that yelp and cry for 
the coming of the bitch that gives them suck, 
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did they watch and cry out at his coming. To 
them he taught the art of the bow and to South 
Wind he gave the fish spear art. To another 
he taught the bird talk so that at his call the 
wild birds of the wood came to him. After 
this they were ever with him and I was pleased 
to see him watching at their side even as they 
slept. 

To me who served the Gods came the fair 
South Wind, saying, "Great is the power of 
the Black Chief into whose hands I am given, 
for as I slept he sat by my side and through 
the night he slept not. But in my sleep I was 
filled with fears. I opened my eyes and saw 
strange things. The black man was by my 
side and about him were little foxes, bearing 
lights within their paws. All the cave was 
filled with light and I saw upon the wall the 
image of the great beast, so light it was. 

"Then I heard the Black Chief speak 
strange words to the foxes who bore the lights, 
and to him they did deep honor. Then from 
the rock of the wall I saw come forth the fox 
chief, bringing a skin bag filled. This the 
Black Chief seized and from it took forth 
medicine which he put in his mouth and swal- 
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lowed, after which he said to me, 'You who 
spring from the blood of a dead man, have 
care lest a Great Storm may gather and drive 
the Wolf howling before it.' Then after say- 
ing these words the cave grew dark and I 

slept with a heavy sleep. 




Such, 



father, is the 
power of the Black 
Chief who has come 
among us." 

Now, when I heard 
these words from South 
Wind, I was troubled, 
for I feared the evil of 
the words spoken by 
theBlackChief greatly. 
For days did I wonder 
at their meaning, but 
could not track it out. Then I went to the 
Black Chief and said, "Teach me, O fox broth- 
er, that I may know the Storm that will drive 
the Wolf before it." But he made no an- 
swer. Then I said, "How call you South 
Wind, who is the fairest of our tribe, the son 
of a dead man when I still live? Am I not his 
father?" 
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"Truly of his flesh and of his bone are you 
Father, but, that you may know what is to 
be, make ready and go with me, for where I 
lead I will show you wondrous things." 

Now, at the work of this man I ever won- 
dered, but feared not his power, so alone I 
made ready and together we set out and jour- 
neyed seven days. Without food we went until 
on the seventh day we came to the great river. 
Here the Black Chief caught fish and we ate 
them at the place where the fisher tribe had 
been slain by Storm and myself when we 
hunted together. Now, when this had been 
done and night came on, he led me to the old 
camp-place where Storm was slain. Here 
again he built a fire. When it had burned well 
he took a reed and on it blew shrill notes, and 
from out the fire crawled a snake. Then he 
took medicine from his girdle and threw it 
upon the fire. This burned with much smoke, 
and in time the smoke took shape and again I 
saw in the fire the body of Storm, not dead, but 
living, as when we were hunting-mates. 

I had great fear and cried out, "How bring 
you back Storm who was ashes but now lives?" 

And he answered, "Not the Storm, but the 
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{bit South Wind is he; of your flesh and of 
your bone, but within him is the spirit of the 
brother you have slain." 

Again I looked, and saw walk unhurt from 
the fire South Wind, who came and stood be- 
fore me. All this I saw and I wondered at the 
power of the man who brought from the fire 
South Wind, who spoke to me and was not 
afraid. 

But he who had done this magic said, "Let 
us hasten back to the people you govern, lest 
while you tarry they may rise up and grumble 
at the heavy labors they do. Even now the 
fires before the Gods may burn low for need 
of hands to feed them." 

So we hastened back to the land I knew, 
and on the third day passed into the deep 
forest in which the men who dwell in trees are 
found. They too had heard my name, and 
with fear came out, bringing presents of fruit 
and bright feathers, for the fear of the Gods 
makes weak the arm that would strike the 
high ones. So without fear I went among 
those who knew my power. In all the journey 
South Wind kept ever at my side, and I was 
pleased to see his strength. Nor did he grow 
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footsore, but walked ever with even tread as 
a tried hunter. Of him the Black Chief said, 
"The little cub does well. From such grow 
up those who lead whole tribes to war." 

When we again came to the land of my peo- 
ple, there came to meet us one who told of 
sore things that had 
passed since my going. 
Of these things he said, 
"Great Father, in the 
heat have we dug and 
planted seed, that in time 
we might feast; at night 
have we stood watch and 
built fires, keeping away 
the beasts that came hun- 
gry for the grain we 
planted and saw grow. 
But, lo! at early morn 
there came a herd of great beasts from afar. 
Terrible were they, and their skins threw off 
our arrows. They came in great numbers and 
have trampled and eaten all that grew within 
the field. Our hunters gave them battle, but 
they, too, were trodden upon as was the grain. 
Many have been so slain, and even now the 
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women weep in the hills, for those who went 
to do battle do not return." 

At these words I grew afraid, for I knew 
no way to overthrow them; but the Black 
Chief said, "Master, I will drive them from 
the land." And in this wise did he rid the 
land of the great beasts whose skin no spear 
will pierce. 

To each man who came from the field he 
gave bundles of dried wood; branches of fir 
and all wood that burns with heavy smoke did 
he give them. These were lighted at the fire 
that burns before the Gods, and to them I 
cried, asking aid for the coming battle. After 
this he said, "Let us go to the field with the 
wind; let us go as the wind blows, and before 
us will we drive the beasts we cannot slay." 
And in this way we went, each man bearing 
fire in his hands. Now, when we came out 
of the forest to the open field, I saw before 
me these beasts in great numbers, and at the 
sight I trembled, for I feared them, so mighty 
they seemed. But the Black Chief said, "Let 
us go boldly on, for they fear the fire of the 
Gods, which is ever mighty." So we went on 
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and we were pleased to see them flee before us, 
nor could we with swift running come up with 
them, for they fled with fear before the fire. 
Even to the river did we drive them. 

When they had fled to the river mud in 
which reeds grow, they stood at bay, nor would 
they have gone further. But the Black Chief 
led us on, saying, "Go not within reach of their 
strong head arm, for its blow will crush man 
as a snail is broken beneath your feet." When 
we had drawn nearer about them, they stood 
on the bank among the reeds, waving their 
strong head arms and screaming with fear at 
sight of the fire we carried. We drew nearer 
and their eyes were as glowing coals in their 
heads, and I saw the coarse red hair stand on 
their backs as does the hair of a maddened 
boar. Then the Black Chief put fire to the 
dried reeds by the river and as the wind drove 
the blaze high they waded further into the 
mud of the bank. But soon it held them where 
they stood, for they were heavy and it gave 
under their feet. When they were held in this 
way, the hunters took arrows and shot at their 
eyes. 

Days passed, and at morning I saw them 
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stand and look witji bloody eyes at the coming 
sun, and in the night I heard their cries as they 
reached for the water they could not take for 
drink. It was good to see them held as if 
bound with twisted cords of stout deer skin, 
and all my people were glad. Before the 

Gods on the third day 
we made a great feast, 
for the first of the 
great beasts was dead, 
and upon its feet we 
feasted. Seven days 
more and all were dead, 
for the hunters and 
young boys made mer- 
ry and each day shot 
arrows that quickened 
their dying. 

Of the Black Chiefs 
skill in the slaying of 
our enemies, I have no words to speak. This 
man I saw was full of much learning, and in 
him were the thoughts of many Fathers. Each 
day I took him to the council house and, apart 
from those who were about me, he told of won- 
drous things that were known in the country 
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from whence he had journeyed. Seeing the 
fish knife which I ever carried at my belt, he 
said, "With my skill I can fashion knives of 
keener edge than this which you so value. But 
rather let me teach you the magic of the heal- 
ers than the making of the sword, which de- 
stroys all life within its sweep." For many 
days did he so teach, but of the making of the 
sword he said no more. Much did I learn in 
this way, gaining great power over those I 
had subdued, but ever did I think of the sword 
of keen edge spoken of by the Black Chief. 

One day I said, "Make me a sword that I 
may slay my enemies"; but ever did he an- 
swer, "With the sword will you gain greater 
power, but in time it will depart, and the sword 
that won it will be turned against you. Be 
content with the magic of healing, for it is the 
greater power. With it my nation grew 
strong, but with the sword it was destroyed 
and its children became scattered and are now 
the weakest of all men, serving others even as 
I now do serve your people." But to this I 
answered, "Then you who serve me do my will 
and make me the sword, that I maj^ cleave 
those who stand in my path." 
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At this he said, "You whose servant I am 
command me, and these hands that are yours 
will obey and fashion the sword, but in time it 
will be the enemy of your people; for what I 
make I cannot break, and it will destroy what 
it builds up." 

On the next day I saw him sew whole the 
fresh skin of a young water cow and I asked, 
"What is this you do when I have asked for 
a sword?" and he answered, "That, Master, 
am I making." I watched, and, when the 
skin was made whole, he filled it with his breath 
and hung it in the cave. On the next day he 
called four of those who worked in the field 
and said, "Bring stones to the sands by the 
river"; and they brought great stones and with 
them built four walls, facing the four winds, 
one against the other. At the bottom was left 
a hole in size like that of a wood-rat's burrow. 
Seeing this, I said in anger, "Why am I not 
obeyed? I ask for a sword and you build a 
cave on the sands with stones"; and he made 
answer, that all these things were in the making 
of the magic blade. After this I said no more, 
but watched with great wonder the things he 
did. 
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On the third day, those who had built the 
walls he made to bring much wood to the sand 
where it was heaped, even as wood is heaped 
to burn the dead. Over it was thrown much 
sand, and, when it was fired, the smoke came 
thickly from the top as bats flying from a cave 
at evening. This, too, 
he said, was the making 
of a sword. Now this 
fire burned for the day 
and throughout the 
night, and at morn, 
when no smoke issued 
forth, the sand hill was 
opened and within was 
the wood burned black 
but not in ashes. This 
wood was spread upon 
the sand. Then he said 
to those called from the 
field, "Come, follow me, you who toil for the 
Master, bringing baskets of woven rushes, for 
yours will be a heavy burden to bear." 

So they went among the hills; and where 
the torrent ran they did gather certain heavy 
stones as he commanded. As they came back, 
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laden, they chanced to pass a great tree. Sore- 
ly riven was it by the fires that fall from the 
clouds, and on its trunk hung many pieces like 
spears, split from the oak tree's heart. From 
among those he chose one of goodly form, and, 
giving it into my hands, said, "Such, O Mas- 
ter, will be the sword"; but I said, "A blade 
of wood will not suffice, but will fail at the 
bone." 

"Nay," he answered, "be not quick in your 
judgment of the work of the storm's anger, 
but bear this back to the place of burning on 
the sand." And at this I took the blade of 
oak and bore it as I went. When we again 
came to the cave on the sand, he made those 
who earned burdens put them down, and with- 
in the walls they put the black wood which was 
burned, and among it was thrown the heavy 
stones brought from the hills, with embers 
taken from the fire, until with these things the 
walls were filled. Now, when this had been 
done, the walls were covered with mud and 
sand without, while from the top smoke issued 
forth. From the cave the water cow's skin 
was brought, and I saw a horn was fixed in a 
place on its side. This horn he placed in a 
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crack left in the wall to receive it. Then he 
stood upon the skin and a great wind blew 
within the walls and flame issued from their 
top. Long did they labor in this way, and 
water ran from the workers' bodies in streams. 

When the sun was low, the Black Chief 
said, "Give to me the oaken blade, for the time 
is ripe to make of it a sword." He took it 
from my hand, and, near the wall of the cold 
wind, he pressed it into the dry sand that cov- 
ered the ground. When he took it up its form 
remained, even as a footprint in the sand. 

Then, taking up a stone, he opened a way 
at the bottom of the wall, and, from within, 
there issued forth a stream, brighter than the 
sun at midday it seemed, as it flowed on the 
sand and filled the form of the oaken blade. As 
I watched, it became as blood and then faded 
as the embers of a camp fire left to die. In 
time, when the blade became cool, he raised it 
from the ground, and I saw it, dull and rough 
as was the sand in which it ran. I would have 
taken it in my hands, but he forbade me, say- 
ing, "It is not done. Wait for a time." Then 
for a long time I saw him grind it upon stones 
until it became edged and grew more beautiful 
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as I watched, until it shone as the moon with 
brightness. As he fashioned it in this way, he 
raised. his voice and sang: 

"Lo, a sword is bornl 
The forest gives up its dead branches, 
And the green trees are cast into the fire. 
The fire from the sky has made its mold, 
And the stones of the hills give forth its flesh. 
From the water cow did I give it breath, 
And in the river sands have I swaddled it, 
That it may grow strong and devour the 

children of men. 
The sword is ever hungry; its belly is never 

full. 
Upon the sons of men it feeds, 
And the tears of women is its drink. 
Its home is in the cave where men have been; 
Among the bones of strong ones it has struck 

down." 

When he left off singing he handed me the 
sword, and, as I looked upon it, I felt that all 
my holdings were as nothing against it, for 
its edge was very keen. With one blow 1 
struck off the head of one who had seen the 
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magic of its making. Now, when I did this 
thing, he who had made it cried out, saying, 
"Master, be not quick with the power I have 
given unto your hands, lest those who fear it 
may come when you sleep and wrest it from 
you forever." I harkened not to his words, but 
grew angry and would 
have had his blood, but 
feared the power with- 
in him might still undo 
me. Again came sea- 
sons of cold and snow 
and the cold winds 
made all sit at the fire. 
From afar, those who , 
had heard of the magic 
blade came and did it 
honor, and I felt that 
all power was within 
my hands. 

Then, again, he who had shown me magic 
said, "A greater power I can give to you than 
the sword, for with you will pass the secret of 
its making. Now, that your sons may be 
mighty among men, even as is their father, 
I will teach to you and to them the greatest of 
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all magic." And from that day did he teach 
to me and to my sons the art of the speaking 
bones. Like young birds who seek to fly, did 
we sit and listen to his words. Each day for 
many days did we go apart from all men, while 
to ns he taught the signs that speak to those 
who know them. Upon bones did we make 
signs, like these on which I have written. 
When the time was that I could do all these 
things, and when my sons could speak what 
I set down, he who taught us said, "Write all 
that is in your mind, that your sons and those 
who come of them may have the power that 
is within you." In this I did as the Black 
Chief willed, and was pleased to hear my sons 
speak the things I had learned from the people 
of many lands. 

With the passing of the cold season the 
waters again ran free and the river came nearer 
to the cave; but, with its going, it left behind 
it and near our door the bodies of the great 
beasts we had slain. These gave out an evil 
smell, for the flesh was rotting from their 
bones. The air was ever heavy about us. I 
then gave out that all should take baskets and 
carry earth to cover them; for no people could 
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dig a hole to bury the heap they made. In 
time this thing was done; but many of those 
who labored sickened and died, and with the 
sickness others were stricken, so in time there 
were none to burn the many dead. Even 
young men died; and when my people saw 
these things they came, 
saying, "You, who have 
tongue for the Gods, 
drive from us this 
death that stills young 
men before their time." 
But with all my skill 
my words worked noth- 
ing, and the women 
whose sons were dead 
went among the hills 
and wept, and the hills 
took voices to cry out 
their grief. 

Then I sat in great misery, for I knew not 
what answer to make to the hunters who came 
to me, saying, "Our people are as the lean 
snake coming from the rocks at this season. 
Make for them medicine to cure this sickness 
that has fallen on us, or we perish/' Again 
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they came, and with them was the Black Chief, 
who came leading my sons, and I saw they, too, 
were turned against me, for my power was 
broken. When I saw the eyes of South Wind 
look darkly on me, I wept as a woman until 
my beard was wet with weeping. None heed- 
ed my words, for I, who had ruled, was as an 
old woman whose teeth are worn. Then the 
Black Chief spoke to the people and to my 
sons, saying, "The sword of Wolf is heavy in 
his hand and the Gods hear not his voice. He 
is but the shell of a nut that has been eaten 
and cast away." Then he took from my belt 
the sword, and I felt my ribs would burst, so 
great was the sorrow within me; but I made 
no sign, for I sat as the dead sit. 

The sword passed into the hands of South 
Wind, who gave medicine to all that lived of 
our people, and, from that day, the sickness 
departed from the land. 
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THE SPEAKING BONES 

CHAPTER IV 

THIS time the sun went down in a red 
sky and for many days did it so sink 
at evening. The earth was sick and 
trembled. The wild animals sought 
the deep wood, and wolves howled as 
if filled with much fear. The dogs 
kept very close to the home cave. I 
saw birds keep their night perch at 
midday and I wondered and was 
troubled. The air was still and evil fumes came 
from the holes in the hills as from new skins 
that cure in the sun. The trees drooped their 
branches and were as old men who hunt no 
more. Deep sounds came from the earth 
and it, too, shook in fear, for grave things 
were at hand. The fire-mountain gave out 
much smoke, and bright light was on its 
crest at night. A long night fell upon the 
forest, and ashes lay deep in the hunting trails. 
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By day the night birds called from the trees 
and the winged foxes knew not their time of 
hunting. The air grew foul as is the breath of 
snakes. Great was the fear of all living things. 
The old ones told of things their eyes had seen, 
and those who stayed to listen to the tales mar- 
veled at what was said. Then came a day when 
the sun shone as a smouldering fire. The cool 
spring at the cave gave out hot water that 
boiled and cooked the fishes within it. Great 
sounds came from the deep earth, and stones 
moved and rolled from their places in the hills. 
Before the Gods went the people, offering 
much they had, for none knew what evil would 
come upon us; but ever did their eyes turn 
from the Gods to the mountain, from whose 
top still poured smoke that grew black as they 
looked upon it. Then the mountain was rent 
as a tree is rent by the storm. It swelled and 
burst with a mighty noise. To the cave ran 
all the people for shelter, for the air was filled 
with falling stones, and hot mud fell as they 
ran. About me I saw fall those who were 
struck. Some, too, fell with their faces to the 
ground, saying, "I will go no further, for all 
living things must die." Others, unscathed by 
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the stones, died of their fear at the things they 
saw about them. 

At the cave none dared enter, for a hot 
breath came from within, and I heard in the 
far chamber the falling of long, sharp stones, 
that, breaking, fell and were crushed on the 
stone below. Then to the deep forest we fled, 
but many were stricken as they ran. The 
strong men sought the hollow trees, where they 
stood unharmed. The women stood close to 
the great trunks of the trees and many were 
unhurt. A deep darkness was in the forest and 
wild beasts walked in our midst. Great tigers 
whined as little children, and I saw their eyes 
as stars about me as they passed. The fire- 
mountain afar off I saw, for at times huge 
tongues issued from its throat, as bright as the 
sim path on the river. A green light grew 
in the ash cloud above it, and loud thunder was 
ever in my ears. The earth beneath my feet 
was as water, and black holes grew where had 
been safe footing. To my nostrils came the 
stench of things long dead and ever did I hear 
the cries of those who were hit about me. A 
tongue licked my legs. It was a panther who 
had crept into the tree in which I stood. It 
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lay at my feet in fear. I stroked it, and it 
grew quiet and harmed me not. A hot wind 
burned my face and ashes filled my eyes and 
throat. I thought of South Wind, whose voice 
was as the dripping water in my ears. I called 
to him, giving the bird cry, for I knew he 

would heed my voice. 
As answer there flew to 
me many ravens, that 
beat my face with their 
wings. Then was my 
grief great, for I felt 
that South Wind, too, 
was slain. Ashes drift- 
ed above my feet and 
upon them the panther 
made his bed. Then 
in my misery I wept, 
and tears fell upon 
the ashes where I stood. In time light 
broke in the forest, and I saw the sun 
like a blood-drop high in the sky, for the 
day was old. The fire-mountain had grown 
still, but ashes filled the air and drifted as snow 
drifts among the trees. Without the tree I 
saw a great snake that had come to swallow 
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me. Its body was big with those already swal- 
lowed; and as it moved toward me, its head 
was crushed by a great, black stone that fell 
on it. The panther, seeing it grow light, stole 
away, but in time came and walked by my 
side. Very strange did the forest seem in the 
dim light. The trees stood as things of smoke, 
and the grass was withered and dry, for the 
hot wind had blown upon it. 

I lifted up my voice and cried out, for I 
feared to live alone in the dead forest. As I 
went forth, animals slunk away before me, 
leaving the feast they made on the dead on 
every hand. All things were changed, and, in 
the forest I had known, I could not keep a 
trail. My feet sunk into the hot mud that lay 
upon the ground, and at times I leaped great 
cracks in the earth that crossed my path. From 
these came the breath of the sick earth, and at 
it I grew weak and walked with a slow step. 
Again I called the names of my children, but 
only saw birds fly from the trees about me as 
I called; nor did they give their call, but flew 
as birds fly when seen in a hunter's dream. 
Then I lay upon the hot ground, not wishing 
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to rise again. The panther licked my face 
and I moved not, for I longed to die. 

After much time I heard far away the hunt- 
ing cry of my people. Then other voices an- 
swered to it, and I knew the voice of South 
Wind was among them. The panther, hear- 
ing the hunting cry, knew it and bounded 
away at the sound. I would have made an- 
swer, but my tongue was dry and filled my 
throat. I saw coming afar off many hunters, 
led by the Black Chief, who had power among 
them, for even my own people marveled at 
the wonders this man had wrought. In their 
midst walked South Wind, and very fair did 
he seem in my eyes that day. Seeing him, I 
grew strong and I rose and hastened to meet 
him. I saw them stop and look upon the 
ground, and when I drew nearer I saw the 
body of another son. One of my women, who 
was mother to him, held him tight in her arms, 
for she feared my coming. I looked upon him 
and saw his leg bones were broken and had 
pierced his flesh. As I looked, he opened his 
eyes and spoke my name. Then, seeing that 
he lived and was spoiled as a hunter, I killed 
him with my own hand, as is the law. The 
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woman who bore him wept silently, and mine 
was a heavy heart that day. 

As we went on, the Black Chief told of the 
fearsome things that had befallen us. He 
pointed the way to the fire-mountain, saying, 
"See, Master, the fire mountain is no more, 
for where it stood is now 
a hill of hot mud"; and, 
looking, I saw a black hill 
of mud that gave forth 
smoke and bubbled as 
does meat when cooked 
in a pot. 

"What think you of the 
evil that is fallen?" I 
asked the Black Chief, 
who answered, saying, 
"The fisher tribe have the 
sun as god, and to it 
have they made sacrifice, praying that you 
be undone. Truly have they been heard, for 
your sons are all dead, save South Wind, who 
is of their woman. The Gods at the tomb cave 
axe fallen and are covered with ashes. Many 
of your hunters are fallen and few are they 
who have no wounds. The dead men by the 
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river are avenged, and those who came upon 
the water now see their death remembered. 
Truly, Master, the sun god is mighty, for, see, 
it looks upon the man god that is fallen and 
the great mother who lies in a bed of ashes/' 

At these words I wondered much, for how 
could he who spoke them know of things al- 
ready old before his coming? When this had 
all come to pass and was only remembered by 
those who tell tales when a feast is eaten, I 
saw my power weaken and I, who had given 
the law, now sat at the council but spoke no 
word. The Gods I again set up in their places 
from whence they had fallen, but few there 
were who came to honor them. South Wind 
grew and was a man, and to him alone did my 
people listen. I, who watched him, knew that 
all within me was with him, and was glad to 
see him who was my son rule all who heard his 
voice. 

By his side ever stood the Black Chief, and 
to him did South Wind turn and to his words 
give heed. Then, feeling that I was forgotten 
and as a feast that is eaten, I said, "O, son, 
who came from the fire and who knew the 
secrets of the high ones, tell me of the people 
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who were as my children, for to me they say 
nothing. Before the Gods they come no more, 
and to my voice they no longer listen. Where 
is she who was mother to you, she who was of 
the fisher tribe?" 

Then to me the Black Chief, who had heard 
my words, said, "Master, the fisher-woman who 
was yours and who is mother to South Wind, 
the new Master you will see no more. For you 
she is as a cloud that hides the sun and passes 
away. I, who am her father, sat long and wait- 
ed for her and for a youth to whom she was 
given, but to the camp we knew they came not, 
and he who had gone away to fish was found 
by the great river where he had been slain in 
sleep. Then came a time when the young men 
of our tribe went forth to avenge the blood of 
him and their brothers, but they fell by a magic 
they knew not. 

"I, who was wise among our people, saw our 
power pass in a night, and knew no way to be 
avenged. I went far away among strange 
tribes who dwell in distant lands, and long did 
I stay from my own people. After learning 
all men know, I came into your hands, and 
your son, who is of our woman, have I raised 
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against you. In him and his children will the 
fisher tribe again be strong, for to the sun god 
will they turn for strength. The fox spirit has 
truly said that the Wind will drive the Wolf 
howling before it." 

From me South Wind turned his eyes, nor 
gave he answer when I called him. So, seeing 

that I, who had stood 
in high places, was the 
least of my tribe, I 
went away sorrowing. 
Mine was a great grief, 
for of all my women 
and sons not one lived 
save South Wind, and 
he was turned against 
me. Then did I go into 
the land where live 
those of our blood, the 
eaters of men, who have 
as women the daugh- 
ters of my people. Five days did I journey, for 
my step was slow. But they, on seeing me 
come as an old man without wives or hunters 
at my back, cast stones and dung at me, say- 
ing, "Go back to your own people. Hunters 
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with withered arms eat meat they do not kill." 
I turned my face from them and I, who had 
made feasts for them to eat, went out of their 
land with an empty belly. 

With a young sun I came to the great forest 
in which is found those who dwell in trees. At 
my coming, they came forth bringing presents. 
To me they gave a cloak, wrought with the 
feathers of many birds. Others brought skulls, 
filled with honey and skins of nuts and berries. 
These things I ate, for my belly was empty. 
Then I said, "Bring meat, for I am weak with 
hunger." And they brought a turtle cooked 
in its own shell. This, too, I ate, for I was 
weak with long fasting. After I had eaten 
and was full, I lay upon the ground to sleep. 
When the little men saw this, they gathered 
about me, for they had long known and feared 
my power. Then came the Wise Man of the 
tribe, who, too, wished to look upon the Great 
Chief in their midst. He came borne by two 
young men, for he was too old to walk alone. 
Thinking me in sleep he came near and to those 
about him said: 

"So this is he whom we have long feared, 
for his tribe is great and powerful. Their axes 
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sink deep and their bows are bent by strong 
arms. But see, he, who is their chief, comes 
to-day among the weakest of all people ask- 
ing for food to fill an empty belly. Truly his 
power has passed away, or some greater chief 
is now Master of the people he has ruled, for 
the mighty ones among men never hunger. 
For another day do him great honor, feeding 
him the best of our store and watching for 
the hunters that may come to join him. After 
that time, if he is still alone, then indeed is 
his power broken, and to another will we make 
presents of what is gathered together in the 
oak." 

Then asked a chief of the tribe, "What will 
be done with the chief who is in our midst?" 
As answer the wise man took from one who 
stood near, an arrow which kills all things 
touched by its point; but seeing my eyes were 
upon him, he said no word. When they saw 
I was awake, they made their way quickly into 
the trees and I saw them no more, so well were 
they hidden. I would have slept, but feared 
the arrow of the little people. Again I took 
the trail leading to the people I had long ruled, 
for hunger was still upon me and I had not 
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the hunting skill to cure it. When I drew 
near my home cave there came out a young 
man to meet me. In his hand he bore a bone, 
and the bone spoke to me the words of South 
Wind, saying, "To the fisher-woman who is 
the mother of South Wind has his word been 
given that the Wolf may again dwell in the 
home cave, where he will be unharmed by those 
within it." 

So that day I went again into the cave that 
I had known, and in it I found the fisher- 
woman, who had, with much weeping, turned 
South Wind, who was against me. To her 
had his word been given that I might again 
come among my people, and from her hands 
I again took good meat as she cooked at the 
fire. It was good to again see her whom I 
thought lost, and I wondered that a woman's 
tears and wailing had won me a place at the 
fire. Sore were my feet from much walking 
in rough trails, and blood marked the way of 
my wandering. Upon my feet did the fisher- 
woman put ointment to heal them and upon 
my legs she put the fat of snakes; and they 
were no longer stiff, for I was healed. 

Then did she chew fine skins and of them 
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sew shoes that were soft, and I walked forth 
as a young hunter among the people; nor was 
I harmed by those who before had laughed 
at my grief, for South Wind had spoken in 
my favor. 

A season came when no rain fell. For full 
seven moons there was no rain and all the 
land was dry. 

The snows of winter melted and the river 
was big and full. The trees put forth their 
leaves and the grass was green on the ground; 
but the rains that follow failed, and the earth 
grew dry. 

The springs in the hills forgot to flow and 
the streams slept in the dust. The birds of 
the forest made flight and did not return, so 
that in all the wide forest no birds were seen. 
The little things that live were gone from the 
forest. For three days I saw the squirrels of 
all forests cover the hills and move as one 
thing, following the sun, and after three days 
they were gone and in all the hunting ground 
none could be found. 

The river grew small and hid deep in the 
mud, and mouths opened in the mud and 
drank in the river until in the deep holes alone 
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was there water whence had flown a river. To 
the water holes of the river came the deer, 
the buffalo and the water cows, and all beasts 
that were in the forest came for drink to the 
water holes and they were lean. 

Then it was that our hunters who went far 
for good meat returned, 
saying, "All things 
are lean, the things of 
our kill are without fat 
and are as the beasts 
that starve at the water 
holes near at hand. Of 
their flesh we must eat, 
for none better can be 
found in all the forest." 
Of such meat we ate, 
and it was not good. 

Then did the water 
holes become foul, for 
the fish of a river were dead and floated white 
upon the water. 

The water was rotten and none could drink 
of it and live. But the beasts, knowing no 
other, drank of the green water and died. 

Deep in the far cave did we who knew it 
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well seek water, and there alone found we 
water that was sweet. 

Then in all the forest there lived no meat, and 
upon the dead beasts we fed and from them 
took meat, for there was no living thing to kill. 

And those who ate of fallen things were 
stricken and were sick, and time was when of 
all our people there were but seven to carry 
water from the deep cave. 

Then those who were strong, said, "We, too, 
will fall and be weak if we eat of the meat of 
rotting things"; and I, who heard this thing, 
said, "The meat of a young hunter would be 
sweet. This day must we eat of our own kind." 
And those who heard me speak looked darkly 
upon me, for my words were words of blood. 
"Who would feed upon the flesh of hunters 
but the thing he has hunted?" asked the Black 
Chief. But to him I answered, "Hunters have 
we no more, for the things they sought are 
dead and stink by the water holes of the dead 
river. There is but one meat that is sweet; it 
is of our own kind. Eat of it if you would 
live, for all else is death." 

And those who heard me thought well of 
my words, but had no answer for them. 
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Then spoke the Fir, who was brother to me. 
To the Black Chief he spoke, asking, "Who 
will be meat to the tribe? Who will be our 
kill?" And no man made answer. And I, 
who hungered deeply, said, "Among us are 
seven who walk and are still strong. Let them 
run to the black stone in the tomb cave and 
let him who comes last be meat for the hungry 
ones." This thing was done, and he who came 
last to the black stone was the Red Snake, a 
son to Oak by an out woman. He it was that 
was our kill. And we ate sweet meat that day, 
and hunters who were sick stood up again and 
walked, for the meat of Red Snake was as 
medicine to the tribe. Then through the forest 
came hunters who sought our people. Eaters 
of men were they, coming from afar to feed on 
our flesh. 

And when we saw them we knew them, for 
they were those who had taken women of our 
tribe. We looked upon them and knew they 
were weak, for they walked slowly and with 
heavy step. To them we gave battle, and all 
of our men who were strong gave battle. And 
as they fell, our women cut their veins and 
let out their blood. 
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And all who came to eat us we killed and 
feared them not, for they were but thin meat 
drying in the sun on sticks. After that day 
we forgot hunger; and when rain fell, the river 
was fat with fish, and no man had seen fish in 

such numbers as at 
that time. They came 
swimming against the 
stream. With new 
rains came flocks of 
great birds no hunter 
knew; but they were 
good and we ate our 
fill. And our people 
grew fat and our wom- 
en grew fat, and hun- 
ger went out of the 
land that is our own. 
It was good to live and know not hunger, 
and to the children of the tribe I told stories 
of other days, and in them I found those who 
listened well. How quickly I grew old. Even 
as the leaves turn with the frost did I change 
and know that I was an old man. But I was 
not sad, for the fisher-woman obeyed my call 
for meat and I was ever full. 
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To her I said, "Bring to me the broad bones 
of many feasts, for from dry bones will I make 
a new feast that will fill men for many seasons 
to come." In this way came to me the bones 
by which I speak. Long days were they in 
which I sat to speak, even from the beginning 
until darkness fell. Young boys came and 
laughed at the words of my story, but I heeded 
them not as I worked, for mine was a long 
tale to tell. 

Then there came by night from the far 
land a man-beast feared by all, so great is the 
strength of his arm. To my place in the cave 
he came, where slept the fisher-woman who was 
mine, and I was without power to slay him. 
The deer spear I raised he broke as a boy 
breaks straw. From where she sought to hide 
he dragged forth my woman and I saw his 
claws in her flesh as he bore her out into the 
moonlight. 

I cried out to him, saying, "Bring back my 
one woman and take many from those who 
have many" ; but he answered not, for the tailed 
men have no words. Again I cried, "Take 
you of the younger brood, for she whom you 
bear away is no longer fair"; but only the 
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sound of breaking sticks and bending limbs 
came back as he went swiftly into the forest 
and was swallowed by its shadows. 

I took up a heavy axe and hastened to fol- 
low; and as I went I heard her call to me from 
the darkness. I answered, but her voice was 
still and a great anger came upon me and a 
heat filled my body that made me strong. 

As I followed, my feet grew young and 
found trails my eyes saw not; and long did I 
follow in the night the way taken by the man- 
beast in his flight. On coming to a tall dead 
tree that stood white above the shadows about 
me, I sank upon the ground, spent with run- 
ning. I could go no more and sat faint, with 
the sound of rushing waters in my ears. 

"Aia, Aia! Aia, Aia!" I called, and the 
hills mocked my broken voice. "Aia, Ajar 
I called, as even now I call, but above me in 
the high tree an owl answered, and I knew I 
was alone in the night. Alone did I sit in the 
silent forest. Without fire was I, for I cared 
not what wild thing might come to hunt me. 

Then when the night was spent and birds 
began to leave their night perch and call one 
to another, I rose up and went slowly back to 
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the home cave. And when I came to it the 
day was bright and the people I knew well 
stood up to see me come. Seeing that I was 
alone, they hailed me not, and I went alone 
into my place in the cave, where my bed stood 
cold and empty. 

The things that I knew best I saw, for they 
were there in place; but I was strange and 
apart from them, and shadows were about me 
as when the owl spoke 
in the night; and I 
knew my woman would 
serve me no more. 

And now among my 
people I dwell as one 
unseen, even as a cloak 
hung on the wall when 
none will wear it. My 
ways are old ways, 
and the ways of my 
people are changed and 
strange to me, who 
know them not. 

What then is left for eyes of mine to see? 
To watch a dead star fall from its place in the 
sky. What then is left for ears grown old to 
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hear? The note of a night bird flying across 
the moon, the croaking of frogs from water- 
filled cow tracks. 

Who speaks of the old ones who live no more 
— who stands in the tent and calls their name? 
The mark of fingers in the clay of the cave 
wall, a stone made smooth by feet that walked 
upon it, the ashes of fire on the far trails where 
meat was eaten, an arrow fine-flaked that no 
living hand can equal, a stone carried from the 
river and left high on the hill — these signs 
alone will speak of the hidden ones. 

Old age is upon me, my days are heavy and 
bear me down. I am caught in a trap of no 
man's making, a trap the years contrived and 
will not be shaken off. 

• Man's last days are bitter days, and happy 
is he who falls in battle with beasts or with his 
own kind, when blood is quick and warm. Now 
I can but sit and think of deeds long done. 
The tree's shadow lengthens as the light fails, 
the bird's song ceases when night shuts down. 

What is this last day of man? To sit for a 
time in the sun to see the wings of flies shine 
in the yellow light, to watch the small bough 
bend beneath a bird that rests, to hear a water 
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cow bellow for her calf, to hear the sound of 
tense hide beaten with a stick and know that 
young feet dance gladly to the sound, to stretch 
forth hands into the night that clutch only 
darkness, to hear and feel and see the things 
we knew all far away, all hill voices, all shad- 
ows. O! lean and empty time. I have seen 
the strong man fall weak from wounds, I have 
seen the earth drink in warm blood, I have seen 
the red fire lick white the bones of hunters I 
had known, with my hands have I scattered 
their ashes on the wind, I have seen the young 
who lived for a little time and died at their 
mothers' breasts. 

New-born stars have I seen. Like fire ar- 
rows they blazed in the sky for a season, grew 
sick and dim, and faded from the sight. These 
are things I have seen and lived on to tell of 
them. 

The young man's days are sweet, the meat 
of the forest waits for his arrow. The far hill 
path feels the tread of his foot. He goes and 
comes as is his desire, for his back is straight 
and his joints move as if well oiled. The 
women he desires he takes and does with as he 
wills. To those who oppose him he gives bat- 
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tie, he slays them and they are no more. All 
that moves and has life is his; the birds that 
fly are his, as are the fish that hide in the deep 
holes. 

He laughs at the storm and of the cold he 
is not afraid. Sweet to him is the voice of the 
child that is his own. Sweet is the smoke of 
the fire where his women cook meat. Sweet 
is the breath in his nostrils, for all things are 
his. For me life is without salt. Meat is 
brought by the women of others, but my 
strength is passing and my belly cries not for 
food. 

By day do I see my people build high a 
hill of mud. A hill to the sun god are they 
building, but the fires on its top I will not see, 
for my day is over. 

The Gods of the tomb cave have I buried, 
for no more come those who fear them. So 
here apart from all men do I now live, for 
none come to listen to my words. To those I 
have ruled I am now as smoke, or as the voice 
that answers from the hills. As the seasons 
pass I feel ever the more the weakness of the 
sword magic, if it be turned against those who 
speak by bones ; for within them is the power of 
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warriors (lead, and in this wise will the arm of 
dust grow strong, and the father will strike 
the enemy of his children's sons. 

So here have I with much pain spoken, that 
my people may ever be feared and served by 
all tribes about them. 

And, O, my people, keep this art ever among 
you, that you may add to my words, if there 
be more for man to know. 
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